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Readiness  for  Spelling 

liy  CIJMOHD  P.  AUCHI  H 


rrufc'ssf^  v] 
University  of  Minnesota, 

EACIItHS  of  spelling  readily  rec¬ 
ognize  that  many  children  have 
difhculty  with  learning  to  spell  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  same  procedure 
may  be  used  with  all  pupils.  Marked 
variation  in  ability  to  s|)ell  is  revealed 
even  in  initial  stages.  Some  children 
master  the  spelling  of  words  with  little 
or  no  study  while  others  fail  to  master 
the  words  even  with  great  effort.  Suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  initial  stages  of  learn¬ 
ing  has  much  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  attitudes  toward  spelling,  and 
we  know  that  such  attitudes  affect  the 
willingness  of  the  child  to  learn  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  stages.  Consequently  factors 
involved  in  initial  attempts  to  spell  are 
of  primary  importance  to  the  child. 

Much  attention  has  hc-en  given  to 
readiness  for  reading,  and  it  is  realized 
that  v(Kabulary  development,  maturity, 
nature  of  experiences,  development  of 
a  love  for  good  stories,  physical  and 
social  adjustment  and  personal  securitv 
are  factors  of  importance  in  readiness 
for  reading.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  states  of  readiness  for  spelling  have 
much  to  do  with  success,  and  that  read¬ 
ing,  spelling,  and  other  aspects  of  lan¬ 
guage  development  are  the  continuation 
of  a  language  growth  process  begun  in 
early  infancy,  with  marked  variations  in 
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Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

the  stages  of  progress  of  children  at  age 
six. 

Heasons  for  difficulties  with  spelling 
at  later  grade  levels  have  been  studied 
many  times.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  I'mglish 
language.  Children  learn  to  spc'll  words 
phonetically  correct  but  have  trouble 
with  others.  Physical  handicaps  such 
as  hearing  loss,  defective  vision,  and 
general  p(K)r  health  have  been  pointed 
out  as  handicaps.  Even  malnutrition, 
glandular  disturbances  and  disease's  of 
the  nasal  cavities  may  have  importance 
in  SfX'lling  disabilities.  While  he  cau¬ 
tions  that  the  role  of  physical  defects 
in  disabilities  must  be  interpreted  cau¬ 
tiously,  Spache*  concludes  “( 1 )  that 
physical  defec  ts  do  tend  to  lower  physi¬ 
cal  efficiency,  (2)  that  their  incidence 
is  greater  among  mentally  and  educa¬ 
tionally  retarded,  and  ('3)  gross  defects 
often  play  a  causal  role  in  individual 
cases  of  disability.”  Cultural  conditions 
in  the  home,  use  of  another  language 
exclusively,  irregular  school  attendance 
and  other  environmental  factors  have 
been  found  6)  be  important.  Emotional 
factors  either  existing  before  or  devel¬ 
oped  along  with  failure  in  spelling  are 
important.  Nervousness  and  emotional 
stress  and  antagonistic  attitudes  toward 
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ftp('llin^  apjicar  in  upper  (grades  as  han¬ 
dicaps.  (General  failure  in  other  lan¬ 
guage  arts  seems  often  to  be  associated 
with  p<ior  spelling.  Vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment  is  associated  with  spelling  success 
as  shown  by  high  relationship  between 
V(Kahulary  tests  and  spelling  ability. 
I'ailure  to  learn  techni<|ues  of  word 
mastery  and  the  development  of  bad 
habits  of  study  are  reflected  in  p<K>r 
s|x-lling  scores  in  later  years. 

I'.xperience  seems  to  indicate  that 
probably  a  mental  age  of  6i/{  years  is 
the  optimum  time  of  beginning  reading. 
I'or  s|K-lling  some  have  indicated  a  men¬ 
tal  age  «)f  7*/^;  however,  more  imixirtant 
is  that  he  has  already  acquired  a  fair 
reading  and  s|x'aking  vcxabulary,  hand¬ 
writing  skill,  and  a  readiness  for  read- 
ing. 

Much  of  the  failure  to  achieve  mas¬ 
tery  of  s|X‘lling  can  doubtless  he  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  many  children  who  be¬ 
gin  to  s|X‘ll  are  not  ready  for  that  experi¬ 
ence.  Parents  and  teachers  can  do  much 
about  development  of  readiness  and 
help  ensure  success  in  those  all  impor¬ 
tant  initial  stages.  It  is  obvious  that 
correction  of  auditory  and  visual  defects 
during  the  pre-school  stage  is  all-impor¬ 
tant.  Visual  and  auditory  discrimination 
are  affected  by  such  handicaps.  F'.vi- 
dence  points  to  the  importance  of  train¬ 
ing  in  auditory  and  visual  discrimina¬ 
tion  during  the  kindergarten  and  pre- 
sch(N)l  ix'riixl.  Hudson  and  Toler*  re- 
{xjrted  success  with  such  training  in 
grades  four,  Kve  and  six.  Activities  of 
the  pre-sch(K)l  years  which  give  training 
in  abilitv  to  discriminate  among  audi¬ 
tory  sensations  not  only  contribute  to 
s|X‘lling  achivement  but  also  to  other 
language  ilevelopment.  Children  differ 
markediv  in  the  extent  to  which  un¬ 
planned  exi^eriences  provide  this  devel¬ 


opment.  Kinaesthetic  sensations  are 
also  imp(jrtant  in  s|>elling  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  finer  muscles  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  first  grade  helps  to  devel¬ 
op  motor  cofjrdination  essential  in  hand¬ 
writing  and  spelling. 

Mach  child  matures  at  his  own  rate 
and  the  growth  in  the  vcxali/ation  pro¬ 
cess  varies  with  individuals.  Cihildren 
who  have  not  learned  to  make  all  of 
the  elementary  vcxal  sounds  when  they 
enter  school  will  have  difficulty  with 
pronunciation  and  spelling.  Bradford* 
constructed  a  test  of  ability  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  among  phonemes  in  spelling  words 
of  the  first  and  second  grade  level  and 
found  that  not  all  children  of  the  high 
first  grade  are  able  to  discriminate 
among  speech  sounds  tested.  He  found 
progress  from  first  through  second  grade 
in  ability  to  discriminate,  but  both 
grades  hatl  difficulty  with  some  speech 
sounds. 

Among  the  more  difficult  speech 
sr)unds  for  both  first  and  second 
grade  children  to  identify  were  those 
represented  by  i  in  dig,  e  as  in  egg, 
a  as  in  fat,  a  as  in  lady,  w  as  in 
uafion,  g  as  in  gum  and  consonant 
blends  such  as  er  in  hammer,  mp  as 
in  stamp,  dl  as  in  candle,  tl  as  in  bot¬ 
tle,  hr  as  in  bread  and  ng  as  in  swing 
.  .  .  children  find  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  kl  and  g/,  dl  and 
tl,  dr  and  tr  and  er  and  gr." 

We  know  from  other  research  that  the 
ahilitv  to  make  speech  sounds  of  r,  s, 
z,  wh  Is  among  the  last  to  develop.  We 
cannot  assume  that  development  of  this 
ability  has  been  completed  when  chil¬ 
dren  start  to  sch(M)l. 

Children  differ  with  reference  to 
mental  maturity  at  all  ages.  Research 
does  not  give  us  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  how  important  mental 
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age  may  be  in  learning  to  s|K‘1I.  How¬ 
ever,  what  we  measure  as  intelligence 
seems  closely  related  to  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment  and  we  know  that  a  mean¬ 
ingful  vocabulary  is  im|X)rtant  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  S|H.'ll. 

I'he  language  used  in  the  home 
and  c(imniunity  ailects  pronunciation 
of  words  and  conditions  patterns  of 
speech.  CAkkI  s|K'ech  will  help  to  create 
states  of  readiness  for  s|H'lling. 

We  also  know  that  the  attitude 
toward  wanting  to  read  and  write  is 
important  in  readiness  for  achievement. 
Parents  and  teachers  help  to  condition 
the  child  for  learning  by  attitudes 
toward  the  im|M)rtance  of  such  learning 
and  by  making  them  function  in  daily 
living. 

States  of  readiness  for  s|H‘lling  are 
imixirtant  not  only  at  initial  stages  but 
throughout  the  learning  |H-ri(Kl.  In 
many  gJXKl  schends  initial  experiences 
in  writing  follow  the  practice  of  having 
children  dictate  stories  to  the  teacher 
who  doc’s  the  writing.  A  gradual  tran¬ 
sition  is  matic  from  the  dictated  storv 
or  letter  to  the  te.iching  of  skills  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  the  writing  of  real 
letters  to  parents  or  friends.  A  recogni¬ 
tion  that  spelling  is  essential  to  com¬ 
munication  is  an  im|iortant  part  of 
readiness.  Throughout  the  elementary 
sch(K)l,  teachers  select  words  to  be 
learned  from  the  writing  of  children. 
These  w(»rds  either  constitute  the  entire 
list  of  words  to  he  learned  or  are  added 
to  a  prepared  list.  Disparities  between 
words  children  use  at  any  grade  level 
and  prepared  grade  lists  have  been 
pointed  out  many  times.  No  one  spell¬ 
ing  textlxiok  fdls  the  spelling  needs  of 
children;  and  even  if  it  did,  the  motiva¬ 
tion  of  studving  words  frecjuentlv  used 
in  one’s  own  writing  should  be  consid¬ 


ered  highly  important.  .\  critical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  one’s  own  s|>elhng  of  words 
he  needs  to  use  ap|x*ars  to  result  in 
s|>elling  improvement.  Children  can 
share  in  the  selection  of  words  they 
need  to  study.  Learning  to  s|h'II  thus 
bc‘comes  more  meaningful  and  im|M)r- 
tant  than  the  study  of  a  word  list  from 
a  workb4M)k.  Words  appearing  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  writing  can  be*  checked  against 
a  frecjuency  list  if  necessarv.  Words 
to  be  studied  are  the  words  children 
know  they  need  to  use  provided  that 
those  words  used  will  occur  <»ften 
enough  to  justifv  ex|X‘nditiire  of  time  in 
learning. 

Some  teachers  have  ex|xrimented 
with  teaching  s|x-lling,  handwriting, 
and  composition  in  the  same  pnxess 
and  re|iort  g(MKl  results.  1  he  merits  of 
studying  spelling  words  when  the  child 
needs  them  will  readily  lx-  recognized. 
One  must  caution  however  that  s|x-lling 
still  needs  to  he  taught.  Skills  can  well 
he  isolated  from  a  meaningful  situation 
and  taught  separately. 

Summary 

Developing  readiness  for  s|x-lhng  is 
as  necessary  as  readiness  for  other  learn¬ 
ing.  Since  early  attitudes  toward  spell¬ 
ing  condition  future  success,  we  need 
to  recognize  individual  differences  in 
development  of  children  when  s|xlling 
begins.  I  ach  child  develops  at  his  own 
individual  rate  and  there  is  the  same 
need  for  cliiferentiation  in  sjx'lling  in- 
struction<as  in  reading.  No  uniform  goal 
or  standard  list  of  words  can  lx*  acle- 
(|uate.  Some  children  need  many  and 
varied  contacts  with  words;  others  need 
few'.  The  number  of  words  we  teach 
is  not  as  important  as  the  nurnlx'r  the 
child  learns  which  he  needs  to  use. 
The  spe-aking  and  listening  activities  of 
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children  in  the  kindergarten  provide  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  The 
varied  experiences  and  the  development 
of  a  meaningful  vocabulary  are  also  a 
part  of  growth  in  the  total  language 
pattern.  Games  and  other  activities  of 
the  early  jiericxl  develop  visual  and  audi* 
tory  discrimination  and  muscular  coor¬ 
dination.  I'larly  physical  examinations 
and  the  correction  of  physical  defcxts 
will  help  remove  handicaps  to  learning. 

I’upil-dictated  stories  or  letters  help 
develop  the  ability  to  organize  and  6) 
create  a  desire  to  write.  It  is  a  gradual 
step  from  this  process  to  writing  by  the 
child  of  real  letters  and  stories  which 
call  for  the  use  of  spelling.  I.ater  on 
children  are  taught  to  isolate  and  devel¬ 
op  skills  used  in  these  meaningful  situa¬ 
tions.  Not  all  of  the  children  need 
begin  the  work  at  the  same  time  and 


teacher  help  and  guidance  will  be  re¬ 
quired  on  an  individual  basis.  As  chil¬ 
dren  advance  through  the  grades  they 
may  keep  alphabetical  lists  of  words 
they  need  to  learn  and  these  individual 
s|)clling  lists  based  on  needs  may  be 
kept  and  studied.  Children  having 
difficulty  with  the  same  words  may  be 
handled  in  groups.  Much  free  writing 
is  encouraged  and  each  child  is  taught 
to  be  resprmsible  for  proof-reading  his 
own  work  which  includes  checking 
s|x?lling  errors.  Of  course  each  child 
needs  to  learn  the  technique  of  how  to 
master  words  he  needs  to  spell.  A  re¬ 
cognition  that  children  differ  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  readiness  for  spelling  and  taking 
it  into  account  in  teaching  should  help 
to  prevent  some  of  the  emotional  block¬ 
ings  which  later  interfere  with  learning. 
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Two  Key  Factors 

in  Spelling  Success 

lly  KLEANOR  M.  JOHNSON 
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Many  complex  factors  affect  the 
learning  of  any  skill.  In  spelling, 
proficiency  in  the  various  areas 
of  the  language  arts,  handwriting  skills, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  other  items 
influence  the  ability  to  spell.  Bt'cause 
of  space  limitations,  this  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  two  key  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  spelling,  namely;  meanings  and 
word  structure  patterns.  These  two 
factors  are  common  to  several  of  the 
language  arts  areas. 

Interrelationships  of  the  language 
Arts 

l.anguagc  is  a  means  to  good  living. 
The  effective  use  of  language  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  child  development  and  social  ad¬ 
justment. 

Normal  language  development  is  a 
necessary  part  of  child  growth.  Ade¬ 
quate  social  adjustment  calls  for  lan¬ 
guage  facility.  The  child  who  df>esn’t 
know  when  and  how  to  speak  is  a  social 
misfit.  The  child  whose  reading  ability 
lags  seriously  is  frustrated  in  and  out  of 
school.  The  child  who  does  not  learn 
to  write  and  spell  is  handicapped  in  his 
school  and  vocational  adjustment.  An 
adequate  language  arts  program  fits  the 
child  for  useful  living  in  a  world  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Language  development  is  facil¬ 
itated  by  systematic  concurrent  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  various  language  skills. 

All  the  language  arts — listening, 
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speaking,  reading,  writing  and  s|)elling 
— are  related  processes  in  language  de¬ 
velopment.  Listening  and  speaking  are 
inseparable  parts  of  oral  language. 
Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  are  facets 
of  written  language. 

Research  workers  have  found  a  high 
degree  of  relationships  between  the 
several  language  arts  areas.  I'hese  in¬ 
terrelated  language  abilities  give  us  a 
multiple  approach  to  language  develop¬ 
ment  and  tend  to  reinforce  each  other. 
For  example,  all  the  language  arts  areas 
are  related  through  vocahularv. 

Meaningful  Vocabularies 

To  use  these  inherent  relationships 
effectively,  we  need  to  see  more  clearlv 
the  role  each  media  can  play  in  the 
growth  of  meaningful  vocabularies. 

Listening.  The  infant  learns  to  listen 
to  language.  Speech  noises  made  by  his 
family  begin  to  take  on  meaning  when 
the  words  are  related  to  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  As  the  child  grows  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  listen  to  stories  anil  conversa¬ 
tion  with  increasing  understanding.  He 
becomes  accustomed  to  hearing  stock 
expressions  which  he  will  later  meet  in 
print.  Listening  enlarges  the  child's 
stock  of  word  meanings.  l)e|H*nding 
upon  home  environment  and  opportun¬ 
ities  for  listening,  the  child  will  enter 
school  with  a  broad  background  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  meanings  or  a  very  limited  one. 
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Speaking.  ITic  ability  to  comprehend 
and  use  languaKe  orally  indicates  the 
child’s  potentiality  for  progress  in  read- 
inf{,  writing,  and  spelling.  Ordinarily, 
the  child  advances  no  faster  in  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  than  his  oral  lan¬ 
guage  development  permits.  Printed  and 
written  words  most  easily  learned  are 
those  in  the  child’s  everyday  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Schools  must  provide  many  op|iortun- 
ities  for  oral  language  based  on  the 
child’s  interests  and  experiences.  Speech 
work  (choral  reading)  that  emphasises 
accuracy  in  pronunciation,  oral  lan¬ 
guage  practice  (dramatizations,  conver¬ 
sation,  reports)  that  contributes  to  cor¬ 
rect  usage  of  words,  and  discussion  that 
clarifies  word  meanings  are  types  of 
oral  language  which  develop  meaning¬ 
ful  vocabularies. 

Heading.  Heading  enriches  vcKahu- 
lary  in  several  ways.  'I  hrougli  reading, 
the  child  extends  his  spoken  vcx'abularv 
by  coming  in  contact  with  meanings  of 
words  which  are  new  to  him.  Again, 
the  reading  context  gives  practice  and 
familiarity  in  using  language  correctly. 
Heading  often  stimulates  a  desire  to 
write,  creates  (xcasions  for  writing,  and 
furnishes  ideas  for  creative  writing. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  'I’he  urge  to 
communicate  with  others  in  writing  in¬ 
volves  spelling,  facility  in  handwriting 
skills,  and  a  meaningful  vcxahularv. 
Since  spelling  and  writing  are  usc‘d  to¬ 
gether,  they  should  be  taught  together. 
Expedience  in  written  expression  is  es¬ 
sential  to  learning  to  spcdl.  If  a  child 
uses  in  written  expression  the  words  he 
is  learning  to  spell,  he  will  master  s|X'll- 
ing  more  c|uickly.  I'he  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  the  child  has  for  writing  items  of 
interest  to  him,  the  more  readily  he 
learns  to  spell. 


Implications  for  Spelling.  To  devel¬ 
op  meanings  then,  children  need  to  be 
given  rich  experiences  in  all  areas  of  the 
language  arts  —  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing  and  spelling.  A  rich 
language  program  which  utilizes  child¬ 
ren’s  interests  will  use  all  the  language 
skills  and  keep  all  phases  of  language 
advancing  together.  Thus,  growth  in 
meaningful  vcxabulary  will  take  place 
on  all  language  fronts. 

"Studies  show  clearly  the  effect  of 
experience,  environment,  and  stimulus 
upon  the  use  of  language  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vcxabulary  in  particular.”* 

Meaning  and  Spelling 

In  a  summary  of  140  studies  with 
implications  for  |M»ssible  causes  of  spell¬ 
ing  disability,  Spache*  concludes  “vexab- 
ular\  knowledge  is  a  more  significant 
determinant  of  s|H-lling  success  than  in¬ 
telligence,  particularly  in  the  first  five 
grades.  ...  a  low  meaning  vcxabulary 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  spelling 
clifficidty  than  is  low  reading  ability.” 

l  earning  to  be  effective  must  have 
meaning.  When  applied  to  s|X‘lling  this 
means  that  a  word  whose  meaning  (or 
meanings)  is  unknown  is  not  going  to 
be  used  by  the  child  in  either  s|K)ken  or 
written  language.  Not  only  the  com¬ 
monest  meaning  of  a  word  hut  common 
multiple  meanings  should  be  developed. 
I  hus,  we  must  build  vcxabulary  by  ex¬ 
tending  and  enriching  meanings.  The 
child’s  ex|x*riences  with  extended  mean¬ 
ings  have  implications  for  use  in  his 
reading,  sfx'aking,  listening,  and  writ¬ 
ing  vcxahularies.  Increased  familiarity 
with  words  gives  him  a  sense  of  word 
’power  and  many  spelling  failures  are 
eliminated.  The  child  should  not  be 
tested  on  s|X‘lling  the  new  words  until 
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he  becomes  familiar  with  them  from  the 
meaning  angle. 

Word  Analysis  Skills 

The  purpose  of  spelling  is  to  help 
each  child  to  develop  an  effective  meth- 
otl  of  learning  to  six'll  the  words  he 
needs  to  write.  Spelling  is  effectively 
taught  to  the  extent  that  the  learner  be¬ 
comes  independent  in  this  respect. 

To  achieve  success  and  independence 
in  spelling  (and  reading),  the  pupil 
must  learn  and  use  phonics  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  word  analysis  skills.  A  soundly 
planned  program  of  word  recognition 
is  not  limited  to  phonics.  It  is  a  broad 
program  which  utilizes  phonics  as  only 
one  part  of  the  total  approach. 

Individual  J^ecds.  Since  children 
vary  in  their  needs  for  instruction  in 
phonics  and  the  various  word  analysis 
skills,  careful  diagnosis  of  individual 
needs  should  precede  the  intrmiuction 
of  word  analysis  on  all  levels.  Diagnosis 
should  be  made  several  times  a  year  on 
all  grade  levels. 

TTic  child  feels  a  consciousness  of 
great  power  as  he  learns  the  internal 
patterns  of  words.  Interest  is  self-pro¬ 
pelled  as  he  realizes  the  mastery  he  is 
getting  over  words. 

There  have  been  many  studies  in 
word  recognition.  Hesearch"-“*"  indicates 
that  a  carefully  organized  program  of 
word  analysis  involves  several  major 
types  of  training  which  each  child 
should  have  if  he  is  to  achieve  inde¬ 
pendence  in  word  attack  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  spell  and  write  a  strange 
word. 

Phonics  and  Spelling.  Controversy 
about  phonics  continues  today  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  Phonetic  study  should  be¬ 
gin  with  visual-auditory  discrimination. 


Considerable  research  is  now  available 
to  indicate  that  training  in  both  audi¬ 
tory  and  visual  perception  is  essential 
for  success  in  spelling  and  reading.*-®’* 
VVe  need  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
this  type  of  training  than  we  have  in 
the  past.  As  a  foundation  for  all  work 
in  spelling  and  reading,  the  child  must 
be  able  to  recognize  the  sounds  that  he 
hears  in  a  word  and  to  assexiute  those 
sounds  with  the  appropriate  letter  sym¬ 
bols. 

This  training'  can  be  made  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  child  by  using  games,  puzzles, 
picture  dictionaries,  and  other  function¬ 
al  procedures. 

Training  in  Word  Analysis.  After 
a  child  learns  to  recognize  the  sounds 
and  synilxds  for  initial  and  final  con¬ 
sonants  (visual-auditory  perception),  he 
is  ready  to  note  familiar  parts  of  words 
— endings,  base  or  root  words,  suffixes, 
prefixes,  syllables,  forming  plurals,  lie 
learns  that  many  longer  words  are  made 
up  of  nxits  and  added  elements.  By 
putting  these  parts  together,  the  pupil 
can  work  out  words  for  himself  as  he 
needs  to  s|x?ll  them.  He  has  a  key  by 
which  he  can  write  words  he  has  never 
had  (K'casion  to  spc‘11  before. 

Training  in  the  Dictionary.  Ix-arning 
to  use  a  tiictionary  is  an  essential  part 
of  learning  to  s|kII.  A  strong  dictionary 
program  starts  with  dictionary  readiness 
in  grades  two  and  three.  Picture  dic¬ 
tionaries  are  used  in  grades  two  and 
three  to  intrmluce  children  to  alphalx-t- 
izing  as  well  as  to  give  training  in 
visual-auditory  perception. 

In  grades  4-8,  children  need  train¬ 
ing  in  order  to  use  a  dictionary  effective¬ 
ly.  Omiprehensive  and  thorough  dic¬ 
tionary  training  helps  the  pupil  with  his 
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spelling  and  bruadens  his  understanding 
of  words  and  their  usage.  Dictionary 
training  includes  these  skills  and  ele¬ 
ments —  alphabet,  alphabetical  order, 
division  of  dictionary  into  parts,  guide 
words,  key  words,  diacritical  marks, 
pronunciation  (respelling),  meanings 
(more  than  one  meaning,  shades  of 
meaning),  syllabication  and  accents, 
synonyms,  homonyms,  antonyms,  abbre¬ 
viations,  designations  for  verb,  adjec¬ 
tive,  adverb,  noun. 

Spelling  Rules.  Tlie  number  of  rules 
for  teaching  spelling  has  been  material¬ 
ly  reduced  in  rexent  years.  Some  rules 
have  as  many  exceptions  as  applications. 
Children  should  be  referred  to  rules  as 
such  only  when  they  are  at  the  point  of 
needing  to  do  more  generaliAation  for 
independent  spelling  and  are  mature 
enough  to  understand  the  application. 


Copuiusiou 

Helping  the  child  to  learn  meanings 
and  word  analysis  skills  enable  him  to 
learn  to  spell  with  enthusiasm,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  economy  of  effort. 

Pupils  can  acquire  rich  meaningful 
vfK'abularies  in  a  functional  way 
through  a  rich  integrated  language  arts 
program  which  stems  from  vital  every¬ 
day  experiences. 

I'hrough  a  systematic,  well  organized 
spelling  program,  children  can  learn 
and  use  a  group  of  phonic  and  word 
analysis  skills  which  are  necessary  for 
success  in  reading  and  spelling.  If 
these  skills  are  not  ac(|uired,  there  is 
evidence  that  failures  and  maladjust¬ 
ments  are  sure  to  result. 

If  we  want  better  spelling,  we  need 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  meanings 
and  word  analysis  skills. 
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Developing  the  Basic  Spelling  Techniques 
in  the  Language  Arts  Program 

liy  ARTHUR  I.  GATES 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

SPELLING  intlucnccs  and  is  alFect-  ous  language  arts  belong  to  a  big  family, 
ed  by  the  several  groups  of  interests  with  very  complex  interrelations.  VVe 
and  ability  which  comprise  the  Ian-  need  to  understand  the  nature  of  these 
guage  arts  program  in  the  sch(M>L  In  manifold  relationships  in  order  to  devel* 
spelling,  as  in  reading,  writing,  s|K'ak-  op  a  program  in  which  coordination  and 
ing,  and  listening,  the  role  of  meaning  facilitation  are  at  a  maximum,  and  con- 
is  important.  Since  it  is  often  imp<»s-  Hict  and  competition  are  at  a  minimum, 
sible  to  ch(K>se  the  right  s|ielling  of  a  .At  various  peritnis  in  the  past,  up  to 
word  heard  or  thought  of  —  as  when  nearly  a  quarter  century  ago,  s|K‘lling 
one  is  writing  a  letter  —  the  correct  was  taught  essentially  as  a  form  of  non¬ 
meanings  must  be  clarified  in  the  study  sense  drill.  Whether  it  was  based  on 
of  spelling.  Thus  spelling  must  hecome  a  formal  phonic  system  of  working  with 
a  part  of  the  scIkkiI’s  program  of  word-  word-parts  or,  as  later,  iqxm  tirill  on 
meaning  development.  All  the  language  lists  of  isolated  words,  it  was  hard  repe- 
activities  are  influenced  by  the  hearing  titive  study,  such  as  that  involved  in  the 
of  words  spoken  by  others  and  by  the  classic  l.bbinghaus  experiments  on  non¬ 
pupils’  own  proruinciation.  A  word  im-  sense  syllables  —  a  most  difhcult  type 
properly  pninfuinced  is  more  likely  to  of  learning  characterized  by  very  rapid 
be  misspelled,  misre<id,  misunderstfKKi  forgetting.  The  typical  programs  of  to- 
when  heard,  and  more  difTicult  to  learn  day,  whether  they  are  bast'd  on  basal 
correctly  for  any  use.  Spelling,  reading,  texts  or  informal  classnxMn  activities, 
spt'aking,  and  hearing  words  are  all  iniorixirate  in  various  degrees  learning 
def>endent  upon  the  child's  phonetic  to  s|X‘ll  in  activies  which  include  read- 
skills  and  phonics  thus  becomes  a  prob-  ing,  writing,  and  hearing  of  meaningful 
lem  in  every  area.  The  pupil’s  spelling  materials.  Such  programs  should  pro¬ 
abilities  are  affected  by  the  ways  in  duce  not  only  clearer  purposes  anil 
which  he  reacts  to  words  during  read-  greater  zest  for  learning  to  spell,  but 
ing,  and  by  the  word-analysis  skills  he  also  a  basis  for  better  transfer  of  insights 
is  taught  in  reading.  Similarly,  the  and  skills  from  the  word-meaning  and 
child’s  reading  is  affected  by  the  tech-  word-form  analysis  learnings  in  other 
niques,  visual,  auilitory,  and  motor,  language  activities.  There  should  be 
which  he  learns  to  use  in  the  study  of  little  need  for  the  old-time  spelling  bee 
spelling.  Indeed,  even  the  mere  motor  or  the  less  old  Incentive  merely  to  mas- 
techniques  used  in  writing  and  typing  ter  the  weekly  spelling  column,  devices 
influence  and  are  affected  by  the  other  whiih  were  mainly  satisfying  only  to 
language  activities.  In  brief,  the  vari-  the  superior  performers  and  which,  for 
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this  reason,  often  had  a  negative  effect 
on  the  p(K>rer  learners. 

But,  just  as  the  broader  program  pro¬ 
vides  greater  possibilities  of  helpful 
transfer  from  the  activities  in  one  lan¬ 
guage  art  to  others,  so  does  it  increase 
the  risk  of  greater  negative  transfer  with 
its  resulting  confusion,  conflict,  and  un¬ 
fortunate  choice  of  techniques  or  hap¬ 
hazard  shift  from  one  to  another.  I'he 
more  unified  the  teaching  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  speaking,  and  listen¬ 
ing,  tlie  more  necessary,  and  in  some 
resptx'ts,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
cooiKTation  and  avoid  conflict  among 
them  to  secure  for  each  a  clean-cut 
mastery  of  the  essential  techniques. 

'I'he  last  point  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  relationship  of  reading  and  spelling. 
During  the  beginning  stage  in  reading, 
children  are  typically  taught  to  learn  to 
recognize  words  by  the  configuration 
and  general  internal  appearance  of  a 
word  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  looking  at  (with  or  without  sound¬ 
ing)  the  letters  in  order.  They  are 
taught  gradually  to  analyze  the  whole 
word  into  syllables,  phonograms,  and 
letters,  llic  evidence  points  unmistake- 
ably  to  the  value  of  this  approach  for 
reading.  While  it  is  easy  to  use  a  simi¬ 
lar  ptTceptual  approach  in  listening  to 
words  and  speaking  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  do  it  in  the  beginning  stage  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  sptdiing.  Although  the  child 
must  have  in  mind  the  whole  word  he 
wants  to  write  or  s|x‘ll  orally,  he  is  like¬ 
ly,  unless  skillfully  guided,  to  try  to 
spell  the  word,  es|XH.'ially  in  writing  or 
typing  it,  letter  by  letter.  'I'his  habit  is 
prone  to  become  so  well  established  in 
sptdling  that  it  may  (unless  the  child 
is  skillfullv  taught)  be  adopted  when 
an  unfamiliar  word  is  encountered  in 
reading.  1'he  child  may  adopt  it  be¬ 


cause  it  is  simpler  and  more  dehnite 
than  the  type  of  word  analysis  intro¬ 
duced  in  reading.  Indeed,  the  child 
needs,  in  tiie  less  formally  compartmen- 
talized-language  arts  program,  very  care¬ 
ful,  expert,  and  thorough  guidance  to 
achieve  two  indispensable  objectives: 

( I )  a  thorougli  mastery  of  the  best 
specific  techniques  needed  in  each 
language  art;  and  (2)  the  insight  and 
ability  to  adopt  the  technique  best  suit¬ 
ed  for  each  performance  or  learning 
task. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  it  is  essential 
that  instruction  be  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  the  greatest  coopera¬ 
tion  and  the  least  conflict  among  the 
several  language  activities.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  Indeed,  the 
writer  believes  that  there  is  much  re¬ 
maining  to  be  learned  concerning  ways 
of  achieving  these  ends  and  that  current 
teaching  whether  organized  with  rela¬ 
tively  separate  textbooks  or  jieruxls  for 
each  subject  or  with  a  relatively  unified 
language-arts  activities  without  separate 
s{K-lling,  writing,  reading,  listening 
periods,  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Studies 
designed  to  achieve  these  indispensable 
techniques  in  high  degree  are,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  present  need. 

Programs  utilizing  definite  periixls  of 
instruction  either  by  employing  basal 
texts  or  similar  definite  materials  and 
activities  supplied  by  the  teacher  would 
seem  to  have  an  advantage  fur  develop- 
ii^  the  specific  insights  and  techni(|ues 
for  each  tyjx?  of  skill,  such  as  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  learning  to  spell  words  or  of 
learning  to  work  out  the  rcTognition  and 
pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  in 
reading.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  great¬ 
er  ease  of  confining  instruction  to  the 
specific  techni<|ues  without  interruption 
and  of  scx'uring  a  more  systematic  pro- 
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gression  from  day  to  day.  However,  the 
limitations  of  the  more  extreme  divi- 
sions  of  work  into  such  subject-matter 
areas  are  formidable  —  the  narrowness 
of  the  range  of  subject-matter,  the 
danger  of  formalism,  the  limiting  of 
time  available  for  the  richer,  more 
realistic  all-language  activities,  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  coordination  of 
instruction  among  the  various  texts  or 
subjects.  The  unified  language  arts 
activity  programs,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  difficulties  in  securing  precisely 
what  the  separate  subjects  provide  most 
easily  —  the  necessary  amount  and  kind 
of  instruction  in  acquiring  the  essential 
technical  skills,  in  diagnosing  each 
child’s  abilities  and  needs,  in  providing 
a  systematic  development  to  higher  and 
more  expert  levels  of  efficiency  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  views  at  the  extremes  seem  to 
be  these:  The  proponents  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  separate  subjects  believe  that  if  the 
child  is  put  in  command  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  essential  for  skilled  learning  and 
performing  in  reading,  spelling,  et  al., 
he  will  become  an  ardent  and  eventually 
an  expert  in  ail  the  complex  language 
activities,  whereas  the  advocates  of  the 
integrated  language  activities  program 
believe  that  the  child  by  becoming  in¬ 
terested  and  active  in  rich  and  realistic 
language  activities  will  have  the  incen¬ 
tive  and  find  the  ways,  with  the  teach¬ 
ers’  help,  to  master  the  basal  skills. 

These  extreme  views,  it  seems,  are 
both  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  To 
improve  instruction  in  the  future,  we 
must  find  the  ways  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  both.  It  appears  to  the 
writer  that  this  way  lies  in  the  direction 
of  a  broad  and  rich  program  of  language 
arts,  in  which  provisions  for  developing 
the  essential  learning  and  performance 


technique  are  clearly  and  definitely  pro¬ 
vided,  and  in  which  a  maximum  of 
coordination  and  a  minimum  of  conflict 
are  achieved.  To  do  this  will  require 
a  frank  review  of  the  various  language 
arts  and  extensive  research  designed  to 
reveal  the  sources  of  cooperation  and 
conflict,  and  the  optimum  place  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  skills  in  the  total  se¬ 
quence  of  language  activities. 

Probably  the  best  (indeed,  jwssibly 
the  only)  thing  the  writer  can  do  at 
this  time  is  to  give  a  few  illustrations 
from  the  many  possibilities  of  improv¬ 
ing  instruction. 

Should  we  not  attempt  to  develop  an 
“integrated  program  in  word  enrich¬ 
ment,"  in  developing  word  concepts  and 
the  insights  needed  to  converting  base 
forms  into  derived  forms  and  vice  vena, 
to  use  intelligently  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
contractions,  punctuation  marks,  etc? 
In  the  separate  subject  organization  the 
division  of  labor  in  this  area  among  the 
subjects  has  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  present,  the  coordination  is  often 
slight.  The  spelling,  reading,  and  writ¬ 
ing  vocabularies  often  differ  greatly  and 
are  drawn  from  different  sources.  Head¬ 
ing  activities  have  perhaps  often  been 
hampered  by  embodying  much  "stop¬ 
ping  and  studying”  of  words  and  word 
uses.  On  the  other  hand  spelling  in¬ 
struction  has  often  been  too  narrowly 
confined  to  drill  on  bare  word-forms. 
Similarly  there  is  often  no  c(K)rdination 
between  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
speaking  in  the  whole  program  of  in¬ 
struction  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
The  glossary  or  dictionary  introduced  In 
reading  may  he  very  different,  in  or¬ 
ganization,  in  vocabulary,  in  types  of 
definitions,  in  the  diacritical  marks  and 
other  symbols  and  in  the  time  it  is  in¬ 
troduced.  In  the  integrated  language 
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activity  program,  practices  dilfer  wide¬ 
ly;  often  suitable  glossaries  or  Uttle  dic¬ 
tionaries  are  not  available  and  the  de¬ 
velopmental  programs  covering  several 
years,  often  embodied  in  readers  and 
spelling  programs,  are  not  satisfactorily 
provided.  A  better  program  for  develop¬ 
ing  these  insights  and  skills  can  surely 
be  developed. 

Psychological  principles  suggest  that 
a  change  in  emphasis  in  instruction 
would  lessen  the  difficulty  of  securing 
exjKTtness  in  the  basal  techniques  and 
increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the  coordi¬ 
nated  language  arts  program.  The 
change  would  consist  in  giving  less  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  tangible  prodtu  ts  and  more 
to  the  subtle  processes  of  learning  in 
the  various  language  arts,  especially  in 
s|K-lling.  By  process  is  here  meant  both 
the  techniques  and  insight  involved  in 
learning  by  one’s  self,  and  the  technique 
of  performing  in  daily  activities.  To 
illustrate,  a  child  who  is  bright  and 
hardworking  —  especially  if  he  is  both 
—  may  learn  to  spell  correctly  all  the 
words  in  the  weekly  spelling  list,  or 
those  selected  informally  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  program,  by  diligent  study  and 
review  even  when  his  technique  of 
learning  to  spell  a  word  and  his  tech¬ 
nique  of  spelling  out  the  word  when  he 
is  writing  are  very  inferior.  The  teach¬ 
er,  observing  the  excellent  products, 
may  erroneously  conclude  that  his  tech¬ 
niques  are  excellent.  In  the  long  run, 
the  im|H)rtant  thing  is  to  teach  the  child 
to  acquire  the  best  possible  techniques 
of  learning  and  performing.  The  teach¬ 
er  should  be  concerned  more  each  week 
with  the  progress  the  child  makes  in 
these  techniques  than  in  the  number  of 
words  he  learns  to  spell.  She  should 
know  how  he  studies  his  spelling  and 
how  he  goes  about  recalling  the  spell¬ 


ings  of  words  so  as  to  be  able  to  help 
him  improve  his  procedures.  By  such 
means  independence  in  learning  and 
performance  by  good  techniques  may  be 
acquired  earlier  than  otherwise.  Once 
this  is  achieved,  the  road  to  better,  more 
expert  techniques  is  opened  and 
smoothed  for  learning  increasingly 
based  on  self-management. 

A  troublesome  problem  in  teaching 
spelling  is  concernc'd  with  means  of 
retention,  of  keeping  alive  the  ability  to 
spell  a  particular  word  correctly  after 
it  has  been  learned  in  the  spelling  les¬ 
son  or  elsewhere.  The  spelling  of  words 
is  notably  subject  to  rapid  forgetting  and 
confusion  with  later  learnings  because 
it  is,  phonically,  so  inconsistent  and  ir¬ 
rational.  In  the  separate  spelling  period 
procedure,  the  tendency  is  to  strive  for 
considerable  over-learning  when  the 
word  is  first  introduced  and  then  to 
follow  with  heavy  doses  of  review  at 
intervals  in  the  hope  that  the  spelling 
of  each  word  will  be  so  thoroughly  over¬ 
learned  that  it  will  be  retained  for  years. 
This  procedure  tends  to  throw  the  bur¬ 
den  on  p<K)rly  motivated,  formal  repeti¬ 
tive  drill.  It  is  relatively  inefficient  and 
tends  to  emphasize  the  rote  learning  of 
particular  words  to  the  neglect  of  devel¬ 
oping  increased  expertness  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  independent,  insightful  learn- 
ing. 

One  may  hazard  the  guess  that  no 
study-test  or  test-study  plus  review  of 
isolated  words  plan  now  in  use  will 
alone  achieve  really  permanent  learning 
unless  the  words  are  used  at  least  occa¬ 
sionally  in  writing  letters  and  other 
compositions.  If  the  word  when  intro¬ 
duced  is  studied  not  merely  to  “stamp 
in"  the  letter  sequence  but  to  recognize 
its  unique  character  and  find  the  best 
techniques  of  dealing  with  it,  while  also 
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^ving  the  correct  cletailed  spelling  a 
healthy  birth,  and  then  is  used  later  in 
writing  of  compositions  of  whatever 
kind,  also  often  spoken,  read,  and 
heard,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  become 
thoroughly  mastered.  Part  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  children  must  learn  is  that  of 
being  alert  to  the  spelling  of  words  in 
everyday  writing,  capable  of  sensing 
when  they  are  uncertain  and  able  to 
go  efficiently  about  the  business  of  find¬ 
ing  and  reinstating  the  right  spelling. 
If  they  are  not  as  proficient  as  is  desir¬ 
able,  the  remedy  is  not  to  resort  to  for¬ 
mal  relearning  and  review  of  particular 
words,  hut  to  find  out  what  the  trouble 
is.  The  trouble  might  lie  in  the  infre¬ 
quency  with  which  the  child  writes  the 
particular  word,  or  any  kind  of  words, 
or  Sfmie  deficiency  in  his  spelling  tech¬ 
nique.  These  are  faults  which  may  be 
corrected,  but  not  by  mere  relearning 
and  review. 

l  earning  to  spell  well,  in  brief,  re¬ 
quires  that  the  words  to  be  used  for 
developing  effective  techniques  be  those 
which  will  then  and  later  be  used  in 
writing  and  elsewhere.  The  instruction 
in  techniques  cannot  safely  be  left  en¬ 


tirely  to  the  spelling  period.  Need  for 
it  will  appear  at  times  in  all  language 
activities  —  in  reading,  oral  discussions, 
and  especially  in  all  written  work.  The 
problem  cannot  be  satisfactorily  met  by 
a  mere  combining  of  the  two  prcKe- 
dures.  W'e  need  a  new  pattern  of  in¬ 
tegration  even  to  guarantee  getting  the 
benefits  of  types  of  instruction  and  self¬ 
guidance  now  known  to  us.  And  there 
is  doubtless  much  to  be  achieved  which 
we  cannot  now  see. 

Perhaps  these  illustrative  problems 
indicate  the  need  of  further  study  and 
the  possibilities  of  improving  instruc¬ 
tion.  Although  we  have  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  do  in  organizing  a  program 
in  the  light  of  information  now  at  hand 
or  possible  to  secure,  there  seem  to  be 
gootl  prospects  that  the  advantages  of 
the  more  formal,  separate  subject  teach¬ 
ing  can  be  emlxxlied  in  a  more  inte¬ 
grated  language  arts  program  and  thus 
the  advantages  of  both  may  be  secured. 
Indeed,  there  seem  to  be  possibilities 
of  improving  the  teaching  of  spelling  by 
proc-edures  not  fully  utilized  in  either 
the  separate  subject  or  the  integrated 
language-arts  programs  now  in  use. 
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THEHP  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  the  English  language.  There  is  rela- 
room  for  improvement  in  the  tively  little  relation  between  the  sounds 
spelling  of  high  school  students,  of  English  and  the  written  form.  Soffi- 
An  examination  of  their  writing  fre-  etti,  a  hnguist,  has  shown  that  not  a 
quently  turns  up  errors  which  arc  ludi-  single  one  of  the  35  phonemes  which 
crous  to  the  good  sjieller  and  painful  to  make  up  the  sound  system  in  English  is 
the  teacher  who  is  sensitive  to  misspell-  represented  with  only  one  spelling,  and 
ings.  In  many  cases,  the  same  error  one,  s,  has  1 3  diiferent  spellings,  as  in 
(Kcurs  often,  and  appears  careless  and  these  words:  ship,  ocean,  machine,  spe- 
inexcusable.  ctal,  pshaw,  sugar,  schist,  conscience. 

But  not  only  students  are  guilty  of  nauseous,  mansion,  tissue,  mission,  and 
making  s|x:lling  errors.  An  individual  mention.  (16)  All  in  all,  the  35  gener- 
with  a  "pnxifrcadcr’s  eye”  can  iind  al  American  phonemes  can  be  repre¬ 
evidences  of  spelling  errors  in  many  sented  by  200  letters  or  letter  combina- 
places.  Signs,  labels,  and  business  let-  tions.  When  the  live  phonemic  clus¬ 
ters  are  notoriously  full  of  errors;  more  ters,  or  diphthongs,  are  added,  34  addi- 
professionally  proofread  newspapers,  tional  possible  spellings  result, 
periodicals  and  even  books  often  slip,  SofTietti  contrasts  English  with  Italian 
with  the  quickly  produced,  time-  spelling,  in  which  the  27  phonemes  are 
conscious  newspaper  being  the  worst  represented  by  only  3 1  letters  or  letter 
offender.  Some  of  these  errors  are  due  combinations.  Teaching  an  Italian  child 
to  mechanical  causes,  coupled  with  the  to  S|)ell  is  merely  a  matter  of  condition- 
diflKulty  of  making  immediate  correc-  ing  him  to  write  certain  letters  for  cer- 
tions.  Often  the  second  or  third  edition  tain  sounds.  In  I'.nglish,  however,  *10- 
of  a  newspa|>er  has  most  of  the  earlier  stead  of  merely  having  to  learn  35  spell- 
editions’  errors  corrected.  Some  errors  ings  corresponding  to  the  35  phonemes 
are  made  iKX'ause  the  sign  painter  is  so  of  his  language,  the  lack  of  correlation 
intent  on  the  shape  of  the  letter  he  is  between  the  spoken  and  the  written 
painting  that  he  omits  a  letter,  while  form  of  English  makes  it  necessary  for 
some  spelling  errors  are  caused  by  the  him  to  have  to  learn  the  individual 
carelessness  which  results  from  a  writ-  spellings  of  practically  every  new  mor- 
er’s  mind  traveling  faster  than  his  hand  pheme  or  word  he  is  called  upon  to 
can  follow.  write,  a  never  ending  task  even  for  the 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  college  professor.  To  be  able  to  spell 
existence  of  a  s))clling  problem  in  our  English  correctly  constitutes  such  a  feat 
schtNiIs.  I'oremost  is  the  character  of  of  memory  that  contests  are  staged  and 
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royal  crowns  and  prizes  awarded  to  the 
winners  of  the  s|X‘llinK-bee,  an  un¬ 
known  form  of  competition  in  countries 
with  more  phonemically  spelled  lan- 
guaKcs.”  (16,  p.  73) 

We  recognize  that  spelling  in  linglish 
is  more  difficult  than  spelling  in  Italian, 
but  the  admitted  difficulty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  only  one  factor  which  causes 
poor  s|ielling,  for  some  persons  become 
good  spellers,  and  others  do  not.  Let  us 
examine  the  nature  of  learning  to  spell. 

Williamson  (17),  after  studying 
thirty-nine  re|Kjrts,  concluded  that  these 
factors  are  important  in  learning  to 
sped  I : 

1 .  Span  of  apprehension 

2.  Knowledge  of  meaning 

3.  Verbal  intelligence 

4.  Perception  of  word  form 

5 .  Generalization  of  phonetic  units 

6.  Hote  memorizing 

7.  Desire  to  spell 

The  school  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  verbal  intelligence  of  a  child  but 
each  of  the  other  factors  can  be  develop¬ 
ed  by  skillful  teaching. 

All  of  the  factors  involved  in  spelling 
are  not  yet  known.  Knoell  and  Harris 
(13)  made  a  factor  analysis  of  spelling 
test  scores  which  throw  some  light  on 
the  problem. 

One  elusive  factor  in  spelling  which 
continues  to  haffle  psychologists  and 
teachers  is  that  of  imagery.  We  know 
that  a  clear  mental  image  of  a  word  is 
important  in  spelling  and  that  visual, 
auditory,  kinaesthetic  and  rxcasionally 
tactile  aids  are  used  to  form  that  image. 
Good  spellers  often  write  trial  spellings 
on  scratch  paper  in  order  to  compare 
the  written  form  with  the  mental  image. 
But  other  than  knowing  that  different 
types  of  imagery  exist  —  visual  audi¬ 
tory,  and  kinaesthetic  —  and  that  vari¬ 


ous  perception  areas  lead  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  images,  we  know  little  about 
their  influence  and  precise  formation. 
It  is  possible  that  facility  in  calling  up 
mental  images  of  words  is  a  determining 
factor  in  differentiating  between  good 
and  p<M)r  spellers. 

It  would  lx  an  oversimplification  to 
suggest  that  visualization  is  the  only 
determining  factor  between  gcxid  and 
|XK)r  spellers,  for  goo<l  imagery  is  prob¬ 
ably  related  to  other  abilities.  Horn 
(11)  has  suggested  that  the  evidence 
appears  to  indicate  that  those  who  learn 
best  through  one  form  of  imagery  tend 
also  to  learn  best  through  others,  except 
for  pupils  with  highly  specialized  dis¬ 
abilities. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  high 
relationship  between  spelling  and  aca¬ 
demic  aptitude.  But  correlations  be¬ 
tween  intelligence  test  scores  and  spell¬ 
ing  ability,  as  reported  by  Diuttit  ( 14) 
show  a  range  between  .OR  and  .85, 
with  a  median  at  .51.  These  correla¬ 
tions  are  lower  than  those  reported  be¬ 
tween  reading  and  intelligence,  and 
IvOuttit  cites  Garroll’s  study  (2)  to  sup¬ 
port  his  thesis  that  the  superior  child  is 
not  as  willing  to  spend  time  in  the  drill 
which  is  necessary  to  gcxHl  spelling, 
while  this  sort  of  mechanical  drill  is 
suit<ible  for  children  with  low  intelli¬ 
gence.  C^arroll  found  that  bright  chil¬ 
dren  were  more  likelv  to  spell  phoneti¬ 
cally,  and  concluded  that  the  difference 
ap|xars  to  be  "in  the  marked  superiority 
of  the  bright  over  the  dull  in  phonetic 
generalization  ability.” 

Poor  readers  are  usuallv  pcxir  spellers, 
for  a  numbcT  of  reasons.  First,  they 
are  likely  to  have  lower  verbal  aptitude. 
Second,  their  experiences  with  language 
arc  not  as  rich  as  good  readers’.  Third, 
thev  are  not  as  likely  as  gexx!  readers  to 
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have  developed  habits  of  accurate  per¬ 
ception  of  words  and  word  parts. 
Fourth,  the  g(jod  reader  is  more  likely 
to  be  efficient  in  pronouncing;  words 
subvocally,  and  to  use  pbonic  generali¬ 
zations.  Last,  good  readers  are  more 
likely,  through  their  repeated  contacts 
with  words,  to  retain  word  images. 
Some  good  readers  are  pcxir  spellers, 
however.  Hildreth  (10)  has  pointed 
out  that  a  child  who  relies  to  a  great 
extent  on  context  clues  for  word  mean¬ 
ings  rather  than  complete  enunciation 
is  in  this  category. 

There  is  an  unquestioned  relation¬ 
ship  Ix'tween  reading  and  spelling,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  both  facets  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  and  both  deal  with  words. 
However,  there  are  differences  between 
the  two  abilities  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  teacher. 

Spelling  in  the  Elementary  School 

Secondary  school  teachers  are  often 
CTitical  of  the  teaching  methods  used  in 
elementary  schools,  and  place  much 
blame  for  their  difficulties  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher.  Ixt  us  briefly  review 
the  methods  generally  used  to  teach 
spelling  in  the  lower  school.  There  are 
two  patterns  of  spelling  instruction 
which  usually  can  be  observed :  the 
modern  language-arts  approach  to  spell¬ 
ing,  and  the  formal,  textbook-dictated 
approach. 

In  modern  schools  no  formal  spelling 
is  taught  in  the  first  grade,  but  spelling 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  language  activ¬ 
ities  which  take  place  every  day.  The 
first  spelling  experiences  a  child  en¬ 
counters  are  an  outgrowth  of  oral  com¬ 
position  in  the  form  of  experience 
charts,  or  follow  a  reading  lesson.  Often 
projects  result  in  the  need  for  writing, 
and  spelling  is  called  into  play. 


Hildreth  has  suggested  the  following 
goals  for  upper  primary  spelling  instruc¬ 
tion; 

1.  To  enable  children  to  write  com¬ 
mon  words  easily  so  that  they  can 
express  ideas  fluently  in  simple 
written  composition. 

2.  To  spell  accurately  in  all  written 
work. 

3.  To  commit  to  memory  commonly 
used  words  through  repeated  prac¬ 
tice  and  spaced  reviews.  (10,  p. 
68) 

Spelling  is  related  directly  to  writing 
of  all  kinds.  Usually  an  alphabetical 
word  list,  card  file,  or  picture  dictionary 
is  used  as  a  source  of  checking,  and  as 
a  first  step  in  making  a  personal  spelling 
list  or  notebook.  Systematic  practice  in 
overcoming  errors,  in  word  building,  in 
relating  sounds  to  words  is  provided  in 
many  ways,  and  a  careful  record  of  each 
child's  spelling  progress  is  kept.  This 
type  of  teaching  spelling  involves  much 
preparation,  planning,  and  supervision 
by  the  teacher,  for  this  is  not  a  mechani¬ 
cal  procedure.  Its  objectives  are  to 
develop  the  spelling  skills  of  each  pupil, 
according  to  his  stage  of  language  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  the  upper  elementary  grades,  the 
language-arts  approach  continues  the 
work  of  the  upper  primary  grades,  with 
continued  emphasis  on  spelling  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Proofreading  abilities  are  devel¬ 
oped  and  drill  on  troublesome  words  or 
words  frequently  needed  is  given.  Pho¬ 
nics  and  word  building  continue  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  instruc¬ 
tion.  Spelling  is  considered  a  personal 
matter,  although  group  activity  is  often 
used  to  facilitate  learning  and  to  work 
on  the  similar  needs  of  different  stu¬ 
dents.  For  instance,  a  class  encounter¬ 
ing  a  specialized  word  in  a  subject  mat- 
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ter  area  studies  the  word  carefully;  com¬ 
mon  errors,  such  as  seperate  are  ana¬ 
lysed.  The  spellinK  "demons”  are  useil 
in  drill  as  well  as  words  commonly  con¬ 
fused,  such  as  to-two-too,  dear-deer,  and 
piece-peace.  W  hen  students  have  suffi¬ 
cient  background,  they  are  taught  the 
rules  of  s]K‘lling,  one  at  a  time.  Only 
the  few  rules  which  apply  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  arc  taught  to  facilitate  generali¬ 
zation.  Horn  and  Otto  (12)  have  pre¬ 
sented  an  excellent  description  of  spell¬ 
ing  instruction  in  a  school  which  con¬ 
siders  spelling  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
school  curriculum. 

In  a  great  many  sch(x>ls,  spelling  is 
taught  under  a  more  formal  system. 
Usually  no  formal  spelling  is  attempted 
in  the  first  grade.  Formal  s|X‘lling  in¬ 
struction  is  initiated  in  the  second 
grade,  and  spc-llers  or  workb(x)ks  giving 
practice  with  stdectetl  lists  of  words  arc 
used.  One  difficulty  with  this  type  of 
teaching  is  that  spelling  becomes  a  ritu¬ 
alized  pr(Kcdure  for  all  second  graders 
to  follow,  whether  or  not  they  profit 
from  it.  Often  words  are  memorized 
by  children  for  a  weekly  test,  only  to 
be  forgotten  as  sfwn  as  the  test  is  given. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  child  enters  the 
third  grade,  he  studies  the  "third  grade 
words"  in  his  speller,  and  so  on  until 
the  s|>ellers  are  no  longer  provided. 

'Fhe  methinls  of  learning  words  and 
the  practice  in  studying  words  are  usu- 
allv  very  similar  to  the  methods  des¬ 
cribed  as  characteristic  of  the  "language- 
arts”  approach.  The  greatest  difference 
is  in  the  selection  of  words  studied,  and 
in  the  systematized  organization  of 
studving  these  words. 

Although  each  series  varies  its  ap¬ 
proach  somewhat,  spellers  usually  fol¬ 
low  a  teaching  pattern.  The  study-test 
pattern  involves  studving  a  small  group 


of  words  carefully,  fur  meaning  and 
pronunciation,  writing  the  word,  trying 
to  recall  the  word,  and  finally,  being 
tested  on  the  word.  Gates’  research  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  method  is  efficient  for 
immature  and  slow-learning  children 
(7).  ITie  test-study  method  is  used  by 
many  publishers  of  spellers.  A  weekly 
assignment  of  words  from  the  basic  list 
is  made,  and  a  plan  similar  to  this  is 
followed:  On  Monday,  the  new  words 
are  studied,  as  well  as  the  review  words 
from  previous  lessons.  They  are  pro¬ 
nounced,  discussed,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  insure  understanding.  Then 
a  pretest  is  administered,  so  that  the 
student  can  concentrate  on  learning 
those  words  he  misses.  On  Tuesday 
the  students  study  the  words  misspelled 
according  to  the  plan  suggested  hy  the 
author.  VV'ednesday  is  devoted  to  word 
study  as  it  is  related  to  the  words  in 
the  lesson.  Phonics,  syllabication,  and 
other  pertinent  word  exercises  are  used. 
On  Thursday,  more  word  study  activi¬ 
ties  lead  to  the  post-test  on  Friday. 

Many  teachers  have  adjusted  their 
classes  to  the  use*  of  spellers  and  work¬ 
books  by  using  materials  at  different 
grade  levels  within  one  class.  By  test¬ 
ing  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  they  determine  the  spelling  level 
best  suited  to  each  individual,  and  give 
him  practice  at  that  level.  Additional 
individual  work  with  personally  difficult 
words  is  also  undertaken. 

The  selection  of  words  taught  at  the 
various  grade  levels  has  not  been  re¬ 
solved  satisfactorily,  although  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
which  words  should  be  taught  at  each 
grade  level. 

Fitzgerald  (4)  and  Hildreth  (10) 
have  carefully  summarized  the  research 
which  has  been  done  in  developing  lists 
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of  spelling  words  as  has  Horn  CIO* 
Two  new  developments  are  worthy  of 
mention.  'Fhe  Fit/){erald  Basic  Life 
Spelling  Vocabulary  (5)  presents  2650 
words  upon  which  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  agreement  as  to  importance  by  au¬ 
thorities.  Greene’s  New  Iowa  Spelling 
Scale  (8)  presents  information  on  the 
difficulty  of  5507  words  derived  from 
test  data  on  230,000  pupils  throughout 
the  country.  The  percentages  of  spell¬ 
ing  accuracy  are  given  in  each  grade 
for  each  word  which  was  spelled  cor¬ 
rectly  by  as  much  as  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  pupils  attempting  it. 

High  School  Spelling 

Relatively  few  studies  have  been 
made  concerning  spelling  at  the  high 
K'hool  level.  Harris  (9)  found  that 
the  level  of  spelling  achievement  of 
high  school  students  was  remarkablv 
low.  Poll(K-k  Cl^)  canvassed  college 
teachers,  to  learn  that  in  31,000  mis¬ 
spellings,  only  417  words  and  word 
groups  were  misspelled  20  or  more 
times,  but  these  words  accounted  for 
more  than  half  the  total  misspellings. 
He  also  listed  the  words  most  frequentlv 
misspelled  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
twelfth  grades.  Ayer  (1)  presented  a 
list  of  720  words  most  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  by  high  school  students. 

In  most  high  schools,  spelling  errors 
are  pointed  out  to  students,  but  little 
instruction  is  given.  In  remedial  read¬ 
ing  classes,  help  in  spelling  is  occasion¬ 
ally  offered,  but  beyond  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  little  instruction  is  offered. 
In  I'.nglish  classes,  a  unit  dealing  with 
spelling  rules  is  sometimes  taught,  and 
spelling  errors  constantly  pointed  out. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
spelling  instruction  is  needed,  and  that 


there  are  several  ways  in  which  help 
can  be  given.  There  are  also  some  neg- 
tive  factors.  Poor  spellers  are  likely  to 
have  a  defeatist  attitude  when  they 
reach  high  school.  Often  this  attitude 
manifests  itself  in  defiance,  evasiveness, 
or  deliberate  non-conformity.  Hildreth 
states,  “When  this  is  the  case,  corrective 
work  must  start  with  remaking  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attitudes  rather  than  with  drill  in 
techniques  for  spelling  improvement." 

(10,  p.  268) 

Spelling  instruction  should  not  only 
concern  itself  with  corrective  measures 
at  the  high  school  level.  Many  new 
words  are  encountered  each  day  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  classes.  The  chemistry 
teacher  should  recogni/.e  what  a  formi¬ 
dable  burden  learning  seldom-used 
words  like  valence,  precipitate,  carbo¬ 
hydrate  and  phosphorous  can  be,  and 
devote  some  time  to  studying  the  words, 
Luella  Cole’s  A  Teacher’s  Handbook  of 
Technical  Vocabulary  (3)  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  of  such  words,  for  teacher 
and  student  alike. 

Ivach  teacher  should  be  concerned 
with  spelling,  not  only  in  a  negative  way 
hy  calling  attention  to  misspelled  words, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  a  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  word  Is  finally  learned.  The 
writer  recalls  teaching  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing  of  Delaware  to  students  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  but 
could  not  spell  the  word,  by  quickly  di¬ 
viding  the  word  into  its  original  spell¬ 
ing:  De  la  ware,  and  pointing  out  the 
reason  for  its  being  used  for  the  name 
of  the  river. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  which  Hil¬ 
dreth  (10)  offers  are  useful  for  helping 
high  school  students  follow: 

1.  Give  help  in  word  pronunciation. 

2.  Give  work  on  the  word  "demons.” 
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3.  Teach  students  who  are  trying  to 
spell  a  difficult  new  word  to  gen¬ 
eralize  from  all  known  relation¬ 
ships  as  fully  as  possible  and 
apply  knowledge  of  word  build¬ 
ing,  word  analysis,  and  sounding. 

4.  Have  the  students  proofread  their 
writing. 

5.  Have  students  use  the  dictionary. 

6.  Have  the  students  keep  individual 
progress  charts. 

7.  Hold  spelling  contests  from  time 
to  time  for  groups  of  similar 
ability. 

8.  Studv  word  derivations. 

Fitzgerald  offers  several  lists  (4,  pps. 

14,  18)  of  spelling  words  which  are 
useful  with  very  poor  spellers.  These 
can  be  used  as  a  minimum  list  of  ex¬ 
pected  achievement. 

Proper  use  of  any  hasal  spelling 
series,  after  determining  the  proper 


grade  level  to  initiate  instruction,  has 
proven  helpful  to  many  high  school 
students  who  were  prwr  spellers.  Test¬ 
ing  a  student  with  a  sampling  of  the 
words  offered  in  the  spellers  from 
second  grade  on,  and  giving  instruction 
at  the  lowest  level  at  which  only  about 
75%  of  the  words  are  known,  is  an 
excellent  way  to  use  s|K‘lling  workbooks. 

There  are  some  high  school  students 
who  want  to  improve  their  s|K‘lling,  and 
who  will  profit  greatly  from  spelling 
help  such  as  that  suggested  above. 
There  are  some  who  do  not  wish,  or  sav 
that  they  do  not  wish,  to  improve. 

VVe  cannot  teach  everyone  to  s|)ell 
all  of  the  words  he  will  encounter  in 
life;  we  cannot  give  everyone  a  "proof¬ 
reader’s  eye”;  hut  we  can  accept,  in  our 
high  schools,  the  responsibility  for  help¬ 
ing  those  students  who  wish  to  become 
better  spellers. 
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The  Selection  of  Vocabulary 

for  Basic  Spelling  Instruction 

By  JAMI-S  A.  FlTZGEItALD 
Fordham  University,  New  York  City 

The  words  to  be  tau((ht  in  spelling  some  discretion  (4  ).  Vocabularies  based 
should  be  selected  to  satisfy  the  upon  valid  data  are  necessary;  but  those 
needs  of  the  child  in  writing,  based  upon  invalid  data  are  useless,  and 
Children  differ  in  their  spelling  needs  may  be  positively  detrimental  in  devel- 
because  of  different  abilities,  varying  oping  a  basic  spelling  vocabulary.  Horn 
experiences,  diverse  backgrounds,  and  stated  succinctly: 
because  of  differing  interests  in  and  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 

aptitudes  for  writing.  Children  learn  rather  meaningless  tabulation  of  lists 

to  spell  words  incidentally,  in  relation  in  spelling.  Perhaps  the  worst  ex- 

to  environment,  activities,  and  experi-  amples  are  those  in  which  large  num- 

ences.  Incidental  learning  both  in  bers  of  word  lists  are  thrown  together 

school  and  in  life  outside  the  school,  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  the 

although  important,  cannot  be  depend-  nature,  validity,  or  reliability  of  the 

ed  u|>on  to  supply  the  words  which  a  data  back  of  the  individual  list,  and 

child  needs  to  spell  in  the  writing  that  without  competent  knowledge  or  in- 

he  d<K‘s  and  will  be-  required  to  do.  terpretation  of  existing  data.  The 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  result  has  been  to  confuse  the  real 

in  planning  for  spelling  instruction  is  issues  and  to  discourage  original  in¬ 
to  select  the  basic  words  wbicb  a  child  vestigations  that  would  expand  and 

needs  to  learn  to  spell,  and  the  best  way  refine  our  present  knowledge  (7). 

to  solve  this  problem  is  to  utilize  valid 

rM<...rch  in  child  and  adult  writing.  Schclim 

General  su^estions.  Each  of  the 
Valid  \  ocahulary  Studies  important  words  from  the  valid  studies 

The  valid  vrxrabulary  investigations  of  child  and  adult  writing  may  be  writ- 
should  be  perused  as  a  basic  phase  of  ten  upon  a  card.  Data  on  frequency 
spelling  word  selection.  Worth-while  of  use  of  this  word  in  each  of  these 
child  writing  vocabularies  should  be  studies  should  be  entered  systematically 
studied;  vocabularies  based  upon  school  upon  the  card.  Data  on  persistency  of 
writing  should  be  appraised;  vocabu-  difficulty  and  on  grade  placement  may 
laries  based  upon  investigations  of  chil-  be  recorded  also.  After  a  tentative  list 
dren’s  letters  should  be  analyzed.  Vo-  of  several  thousand  words  has  been 
cabularies  of  adult  w'riting  should  be  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  each 
evaluated.  Spelling-error  lists  should  word  must  be  critically  evaluated  in  the 
be  utilized.  Even  the  vocabularies  of  light  of  the  data  on  child  and  adult 
related  fields  may  be  drawn  upon  with  writing,  on  criteria  for  word  selection, 
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and  on  the  persistency  of  errors  made 
in  writing  the  word  by  children  of  vari¬ 
ous  grade  levels.  By  careful  comparison 
and  interpretation  of  the  credits  of  the 
words,  eliminations  may  be  made  and 
the  final  selection  of  a  basic  list  effect¬ 
ed. 

The  overlap  of  child  and  adult  writ¬ 
ing.  An  analysis  of  the  most  important 
studies  in  child  and  adult  writing  in¬ 
dicates  an  overlapping  of  child  and 
adult  writing  vocabularies;  it  shows  also 
that  from  grade  level  to  the  next  level 
and  so  on,  there  is  a  definite  progression 
of  child  vocabulary  toward  that  of  adult¬ 
hood.  This  overlap  of  child  and  adult 
words  is  perhaps  the  most  imp^trtant 
factor  in  word  selection;  but  careful 
evaluation  of  words  in  both  types  of  writ¬ 
ing  indicates  also  that  there  are  some 
very  important  words  that  children  use 
frequently  which  adults  use  infrequent¬ 
ly;  and  there  are  words  of  crucial  worth 
for  adults  which  children  seldom  or 
never  use.  A  curriculum  planner  should 
understand  that  a  "so-called  adult  word” 
may  begin  to  appear  in  the  vocabularies 
of  the  intermediate  grade  and  upper 
grade  children.  Many  worth-while 
words  which  so  appear  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  core  of  important  words 
to  be  learned  because  of  their  progres¬ 
sive  importance  in  successive  levels  as 
the  child  develops  toward  adulthood. 

A  comparison  of  the  one  hundred 
most  used  words  in  adult  writing  and 
the  one  hundred  most  commonly  writ¬ 
ten  words  in  fourth-,  fifth-  and  sixth- 
grade  letters  showed  that  seventy-two 
words  were  common  to  the  two  lists  (5). 
The  word  of  most  common  frecjuency  in 
both  lists  was  /.  Following  /,  the  five 
words  of  most  use  in  adult  writing  in 
the  order  of  frequency  were  the,  and, 
to,  a  and  you.  After  1,  the  same  words 


were  next  most  commonly  written  by 
children,  but  the  order  was  as  follows: 
to,  and,  the,  you,  and  a. 

A  comparison  of  the  five  hundred 
most  useful  words  of  child  writing  and 
the  five  hundred  most  frequently  used 
words  of  adult  writing  indicated  that 
320  of  the  words  were  common  to  both 
vocabularies  (4). 

A  comparison  of  the  ten  thousand 
commonest  adult  words  and  the  7,587 
words  of  child  letter  writing  yielded  an 
overlap  of  4,927  different  words.  A 
comparison  of  the  three  thousand  com¬ 
monest  words  of  child  letter  writing  as 
determined  by  Fit/.gerald  and  the  four 
thousand  commonest  words  of  adult 
writing  as  listed  by  Horn  prcxluced  a 
concurrence  of  1,972  words  ^4).  An 
appraisal  of  these  words  showed  that 
they  meet  the  <|uite  common  writing 
needs  of  children  and  help  to  provide 
for  the  more  |x*rmanent  common  needs 
of  adults.  Additional  studies  of  child 
writing  in  school  and  outside  the  sclux)! 
have  resulted  in  a  refinement  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  list  of  words  which 
are  most  valuable  for  child  and  adult 
throughout  their  lives.  Valuable  inves¬ 
tigations  used  in  compiling  an  enlarged 
core  of  2,650  most  useful  words  were 
those  hy  Rinsland  ('lO),  Horn  ^6), 
McKee-Fit/gerald  (9),  and  others  (4). 

The  words  selected  first  f*)r  a  course 
of  study — the  words  used  for  basic 
spelling  instruction — are  those  which 
are  well  within  the  overlap  of  usage  of 
child  anti  adult  writing.  TTiese  words 
used  often  by  both  child  and  adult  make 
up  a  basic  core  which  every  iit)rmal 
child  should  learn  and  every  normal 
adult  should  know  if  writing  is  to  be 
efficient. 

Words  important  in  child  writing 
hut  ctmparatively  unimportant  in  adult 
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writing.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how 
much  emphasis  should  be  given  to  child 
writing  and  to  adult  writing,  but  it  can 
be  said  with  good  logic,  however,  that 
to  choose  a  word  used  in  child  writing 
but  not  at  all  in  adult  writing  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  word  used  as  often  in  child 
writing  and  used  to  some  extent  in  adult 
writing  is  poor  practice  (4).  Illustra¬ 
tive  of  words  used  frequently  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  writing  but  comparatively 'sel¬ 
dom  by  adults  are  approximately  one 
hundred  words  found  among  the  most 
common  one  thousand  of  child  writing 
but  beyond  the  fourth  thousand  of  adult 
writing.  Seventy  of  these  words  are 
beyond  the  hfth  thousand  of  adult  writ¬ 
ing;  among  them  are  words  not  only 
frequently  used  but  often  misspelled  by 
children  in  spontaneous  writing.  For 
example,  fourth-grade  children  used  the 
word  teacher's  114  times  and  misspelled 
it  76  times  in  about  88,000  words  of 
letter  writing.  Fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth- 
grade  children  used  it  4  3 1  times  and 
misspelled  it  292  times  in  about 
470,000  running  words  in  life  letters. 
Elementary  school  children  misspelled 
Halloween  135  times  in  327  attempts 
to  write  it.  Tliey  missed  schoolhomc 
68  times  in  118  writings.  Valentines 
was  written  187  times  and  misspelled 
34  times;  handkerchiefs  was  written 
125  times  and  missed  39  times.  Santa 
Claus  was  misspelled  102  times  in  468 
attempts  in  spontaneous  writing.  Other 
words  which  would  be  omitted  if  child 
writing  were  not  considered  in  word 
selection  are  arithmetic,  spelling,  doll, 
airplane,  bicycle,  and  schoolmate. 

Words  of  high  importance  in  adult 
vriting  but  infrequently  used  in  child 
writing.  Two  hundred  three  words 
among  the  most  common  one  thousand 
words  of  adult  writing  were  not  found 


in  the  most  common  three  thousand  of 
child  letter  writing  (4).  Such  words 
were  judgment,  receipt,  and  immediate. 
Although  some  maintain  that  these  will 
not  be  used  by  children  in  activities  on 
the  elementary  school  level,  careful 
appraisal  of  usage  shows  that  these 
words  are  beginning  to  be  used  as  early 
as  the  fourth-grade.  They  were  found 
in  the  unpublished  McKee-Fitzgerald 
List  (9),  in  the  Breed  Compilation  (3), 
and  in  Hinsland's  Vocabulary  (10). 
Other  examples  of  words  of  high  fre¬ 
quency  in  adult  writing,  with  only  be¬ 
ginning  usage  in  the  sixth-grade  are 
accept,  customer,  and  effort.  They 
should  receive  careful  consideration  be¬ 
cause  evidence  points  to  the  trend  of 
greater  use  of  them  as  children  go  from 
the.  upper  grades  to  levels  above. 

Criteria  for  word  selection  for  a  basic 
spelling  list.  Several  questions  should 
be  asked  about  each  word  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  place  in  the  core  of  words 
to  be  taught  in  basic  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  and  comments 
about  them  are  presented  here.  Is  the 
word  used  frequently  enough  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  basic  core?  A  word  used 
one  hundred  times  in  writing  is  likely 
to  be  more  valuable  than  one  used 
twice.  Is  the  word  used  in  writing  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States?  Is  it 
used  in  many  kinds  of  writing?  If  the 
word  is  a  common  word  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States  and  if  it  is  used  in 
several  types  of  writing,  it  may  deserve 
selection  for  the  basic  list.  Has  the 
word  quality?  A  word  of  high  quality 
should  be  given  preference  over  a  word 
of  low  quality.  Is  the  word  of  such 
cruciality  that  it  would  penalize  one  if 
he ‘misspelled  it.  If  so,  it  should  be 
considered  for  selection  in  the  light  of 
its  frequency  of  use  and  difficulty.  Is 
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the  word  a  permanent  one?  A  perma¬ 
nent  word  such  as  refrigerator  should  be 
given  preference  over  a  trade  name  such 
as  Frigidaire  for  the  basic  spelling  list. 
What  is  the  difficulty  of  the  word?  A 
word  of  little  difficulty  may  not  require 
systematic  teaching,  although  the  test- 
study  procedure  would  eliminate  it  from 
study  for  those  who  know  how  to  spell 
it. 

The  number  of  words  in  a  spelling 
list.  because  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  words  and  their  repetitions 
make  up  a  great  portion  of  the  running 
words  wriUen  by  child  and  adult,  the 
question  of  the  relative  value  of  words 
should  be  carefully  studi<  '. 

Horn,  who  analyzed  approximately 
one  million  running  words  of  adult 
writing,  repf)rted  that  three  most  com¬ 
mon  words  and  their  repetitions  made 
up  10  per  cent  of  the  running  writing 
of  adults.  The  one  hundred  common¬ 
est  words  and  their  repetitions  made  up 
almost  59  per  cent  of  the  running  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  adults.  The  following  data 
are  indicative  of  the  diminishing  fre¬ 
quency  importance  of  successive  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  used  in  this  sample  of 
writing.  One  thousand  most  common 
words  and  their  repetitions  made  up 
89.9  per  cent;  two  thousand  words  and 
their  repetitions  made  up  95.3  per  cent; 
three  thousand  words  and  their  repeti¬ 
tions  made  up  97.6  per  cent;  four  thou¬ 
sand  words  and  their  repetitions  made 
up  98.7  per  cent;  and  five  thousand 
words  and  their  repetitions  made  up 
99.2  per  cent  of  the  running  writing  of 
the  sample  studied  (8). 

In  a  study  of  child  writing  of  letters, 
it  was  found  that  the  one  hundred 
words  most  frequently  written  and  their 
repetitions  made  up  about  65  per  cent 
of  running  writing,  and  the  2,106 


words  and  their  repetitions  comprisc'd 
approximately  97  per  cent  of  the  run¬ 
ning  words  used  (4).  Hinsland’s  exten¬ 
sive  data  covering  millions  of  running 
words  indicate  that  the  five  hundred 
most  useful  words  account  for  about 
82  per  cent  of  the  running  writing,  that 
the  one  thousand  most  common  words 
accounted  for  89  per  cent,  and  the  two 
thousand  made  up  with  their  repetitions 
almost  95  jier  cent  of  the  total  running 
words  of  child  writing  CIO). 

These  data  and  the  results  of  other 
investigations  show  that  a  vocabulary 
of  from  2,500  to  3,500  well-selected 
words  should  fonn  the  principal  core 
for  basic  instruction  in  spelling.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  more  words  should  not 
be  learned,  but  the  words  of  this  core 
arc  the  words  that  people  use  most  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  their  lives. 

Supplementary  list.  The  interests, 
needs,  abilities,  and  aptitudes  of  chil¬ 
dren  vary  amazingly.  Some  individuals 
will  write  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  words  as  adults  in  journalism,  lit¬ 
erature,  or  in  other  liehls;  others  will 
require  only  basic  words  to  satisfy  their 
needs  in  less  intellectual  occupations. 
Normal  children  who  master  well  the 
core  of  scientifically  selected  words  in 
the  ordinary  spelling  program  may  re¬ 
quire  some  additional  words.  Chances 
are  that  the  supplementary  words  which 
v)me  children  will  need,  others  will  not. 
In  fact,  after  the  basic  core  of  well- 
selected  words  has  been  taught,  each 
child  should  be  motivated  to  keep  an 
individual  supplementary  list  of  words 
which  he  finds  useful  in  writing.  In 
this  way,  each  child’s  needs  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  far  more  effectively  than  they 
would  he  by  a  common  supplementary 
list  of  perhaps  a  thousand  additional 
words. 
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Grading  the  Vocabulary 

To  be  effective,  a  well-selected  basic 
spelling  vocabulary  must  be  graded 
properly,  llie  most  important  principle 
of  grading  is  that  of  use.  A  second 
worthy  criterion  is  that  of  persistent 
difficulty.  A  child  should,  in  the  grade 
in  which  spelling  is  first  systematically 
taught,  be  presented  with  the  words  that 
he  will  use  in  writing  in  that  grade. 
Additional  words  of  value  should  be 
added  in  the  next  grade  and  so  on.  Betts 
has  reported  the  diversity  in  grading  of 
spelling  books  (1,  2).  VV'ords  that  are 
misspelled  repeatedly  from  one  grade  to 
another  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
basic  word  list  for  each  grade  in  order 
that  such  difficult  words  may  be  mas¬ 
tered.  For  example,  too,  a  homonym, 
was  a  demon  in  each  of  the  grades,  two 
to  six.  The  word  received  was  found  to 
be  among  the  one  hundred  words  most 
frequently  misspelled  in  each  of  the 
grades,  three,  four,  five,  and  six.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  words  misspelled  over  and 


over  again  from  grade  to  grade  are  to, 
two,  their,  have,  our,  and  you  (4). 
Such  words  because  they  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  misspelled  in  the  various  grades 
should  be  presented  by  means  of  a  test- 
study  procedure  on  grade  levels  where 
they  are  misspelled. 

Conclusion 

Valid  investigations  of  writing  vo¬ 
cabulary  should  be  utili/.ed  in  selecting 
words  for  basic  spelling  instruction. 
The  overlap  of  child  and  adult  writing 
v(K'ahularies  supplies  many  common 
words  needed  by  normal  individuals 
throughout  their  lives.  A  vocabulary  of 
from  twenty-five  hundred  to  thirty-five 
hundred  well-selected  w«)rds  will  supply 
a  majority  of  normal  individuals  with 
95  to  98  per  cent  of  the  words  they  re¬ 
quire  for  writing  throughout  their  lives. 
Individual  supplementary  lists,  a  meth¬ 
od  which  develops  independence  in 
mastering  hard  words,  and  instruction 
in  the  correct  use  of  the  dictionary  will 
aid  in  rounding  out  a  spelling  program. 
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How  Syllables  Can  Help 

in  Spelling 

By  THOMAS  D.  HORN 
Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
The  University  of  Texas,  Austin  12,  Texas 

SPELLING  by  syllables  is  not  a  new  Most  parents  and  teachers  have  a 
idea  by  any  means.  Some  forty  feeling  that  breaking  words  down  into 
years  ago,  teachers  were  admonish-  syllables  should  provide  help  in  s|X‘lling. 
ed  to:  "Show  the  syllables  into  which  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  such 
the  word  is  divided,  either  by  drawing  convictions  are  mainly  a  residue  from 
verticle  lines  between  the  syllables  or  the  years  of  word  syllabication  or  a  sort 
by  covering  parts  of  the  word  so  as  to  of  "hunch"  which  develops  from  direct 
expose  only  one  syllable  at  a  time.  Call  contact  with  children, 
on  pupils  to  spell  orally  by  syllables  (9).  VVe  know  from  various  investigations 
About  ten  years  earlier,  users  of  another  that  adults,  mature  students,  and  suixr- 
speller  were  assured  that:  "Syllabica-  ior  spellers  do  tend  to  study  words  by 
tion  and  accent  have  received  very  care-  syllables.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
ful  attention,  in  order  that  the  pupil  doubtful  that  a  recent  "big  money"  win- 
may  learn  the  words  accurately  from  the  ner  on  television  could  have  success- 
first  .  .  .”  C8)  The  old  “Blue  Back”  fully  spelled  the  word,  antidisestablish- 
speller  presented  all  words  of  more  than  mentarianism,  without  breaking  it  into 
one  syllable  in  syllabified  form  (10).  syllables. 

As  early  educational  research  work-  The  suggestions  which  appear  in  this 
ers  began  experimenting  with  syllabica-  article  arc  based  upon  available  research, 
tion,  there  seemed  to  he  a  slight  advan-  the  experience  of  many  teachers  and 
tage  in  presenting  words  in  syllabicated  parents,  and  upon  a  very  helpful  puhli- 
form  (1,  2,  3,  1 1).  With  the  develop-  cation  by  The  University  of  Texas  I^b- 
ment  of  more  refined  analysis  tech-  oratorv  Schf¥)l  staff  C C’asis  Schfxd,  Aus- 
niques,  later  studies  noted  that,  in  gen-  tin,  Texas)  (6). 
eral,  no  signficant  advantage  seemed  to 

accrue  from  presenting  words  in  syllabi-  U nderstanding  certain  definitions 

fied  form,  either  orallv  or  visually  (5,  By  teachers  and  parents:  TTie  relation- 
7).  As  yet  no  one  has  attempted  an  ships  between  prefixes,  suffixes,  sylla- 
experimental  combination  of  both  oral  hies,  and  combining  forms  must  he  kept 
and  visual  presentation  of  words  over  in  mind  by  those  working  with  school 
an  extended  pericxl  of  time.  Neverthe-  pupils.  Most  individuals  can  remember 
less,  logical  help  in  the  form  of  adding  that  a  prefix  "comes  before”  (such  as  the 
suffixes  for  derived  words  are  offered  in  pre-  in  prefix'),  and  that  a  suffix  "comes 
modern  spelling  texts  (4).  after”  (such  as  the  -ed  in  hated).  Also, 
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it  it  usually  undersUjod  that  a  syllable 
it  a  word  or  part  of  a  word  which  can 
be  pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of 
the  voice.  Unfortunately,  universal 
clarity  it  present  in  regard  to  the 

combining  forms  OH-  in  ill-advised; 
multi-  in  multiangular;  bed-  in  bedroom, 
but  notice  the  spelling  of  bed  /ig/it). 
Very  often  it  is  the  combining  forms 
that  cause  children  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  Cnote  the  variations:  air-driven, 
air  hammer,  and  airplane'). 

Ordinarily  it  is  enough  for  parents 
and  teachers  to  remember  that  combin¬ 
ing  forms  have  concrete  sense  Cas  in 
automobile),  while  prefixes  and  suffixes 
have  abstract  sense  Ct)<-‘rivative,  forma¬ 
tive,  or  inflectional  functions  such  as  in 
dead/y  and  t/legal). 

Hy  children:  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
children  should  be  required  to  differen  ¬ 
tiate  betwt‘en  the  terms  mentioned  above 
other  than  to  understand  what  prefix, 
suffix,  and  syllable  mean.  If  it  appears 
that  a  particular  child  has  noted  that 
compound  words  and  other  combined 
forms  are  of  a  somewhat  different  na¬ 
ture  than  prefixes  and  suffixes,  teachers 
and  parents  may  make  further  explana¬ 
tions  if  they  wish. 

As  a  corollary  to  detecting  differences 
in  combined  forms,  many  children  no¬ 
tice  quite  early  that  an  apparent  syllable 
in  writing  or  printing  does  not  always 
have  a  corresponding  syllable  in  the 
spoken  language  Csuch  as  business). 

Using  Syllables  In  Ixarning  To  Spell 

For  spelling  speech  sounds:  Whereas 
in  reading  the  child’s  problem  is  to 
bring  meaning  to  symbols,  his  chore  for 
spelling  is  primarily  to  write  the  sym¬ 
bols  corresponding  to  known  words. 
Although  somewhat  oversimplified,  the 
following  example  illustrates  this  differ¬ 
ence  : 


Word  Problem 

Reading  sees  cat  pronunciation: —  is 
it  kdt  or  sdt? 

Spelling  hears  k/it  spelling: —  is  it  kat 
or  cat? 

Here  you  see  the  old  problem  of  mul¬ 
tiple  values  for  letters  in  the  F'nglish 
language.  In  reading,  the  child  must 
use  the  proper  speech  sound  for  the  c 
in  cat,  in  this  case  k;  then  in  spelling 
cat,  if  he  uses  k  to  spell  the  k  sound, 
he  is  wrong.  No  wonder  one  parent 
said,  “My  child  can’t  even  spell  katT 

Just  as  soon  as  children  meet  words 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  problem 
of  which  way  a  particular  speech  sound 
should  he  spelled  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex.  Thus  he  may  hear  able  (pro¬ 
nounced  a'bl)  and  spell  it  correctly; 
when  he  hears  remarkable,  the  change 
in  the  speech  sound  of  a  in  able  may  re¬ 
sult  in  such  misspellings  as  remarkible 
and  remarkuble.  It  is  worth  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  point  out  that  many  syllables  do 
retain  consistent  spelling  despite  the  fact 
that  their  pronunciation  may  change 
from  word  to  word. 

I.earning  to  identify  syllables  and 
familiariration  with  the  pronunciation 
and  correct  spelling  of  common  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  combined  forms  are  very 
important  to  the  child.  As  time  goes 
on,  he  begins  to  recognize  as  old  friends 
such  prefixes  as  dis,  non,  un;  and  such 
suffixes  as  ed,  ly,  en,  s,  ing,  es,  ies,  and 
y.  To  get  children  to  understand  how 
these  elements  can  help  spelling  re¬ 
quires  both  direct  instruction  and  an 
integrated  language  approach  to  the 
nature  and  use  of  syllables,  especially 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  Attention  is  also 
draw'n  to  how  words  can  sometimes  be 
spelled  more  easily  hy  being  broken  into 
syllables. 

For  the  stronger  students,  some  teach- 
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ers  find  a  certain  amount  of  syllabic 
analysis  of  value.  I'he  following  are 
illustrative  examples  of  how  spoken 
words  may  be  broken  into  syllables  for 
spelling  and  comprehension: 

Word  Prefix  Meaning 

uncomfortable  un-  not 

washable 

thankful 

nonproductive  nun-  no 

This  type  of  analysis  is  nut  appropri¬ 
ate  for  primary  children  and  should  be 
used  sparingly  even  with  pupils  in  the 
intermediate  grades;  its  justification  is 
based  primarily  un  enrichment  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  language  activities. 

As  the  common  prefixes  Cc-K*i  dis, 
un,  non)  and  suffixes  (e.g.,  ing,  able, 
ly)  appear,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
remembering  the  spelling  of  such  ele¬ 
ments  in  words  will  be  a  help  to  correct 
composition.  As  time  goes  on  there  will 
be  a  more  sophisticated  awareness  of 
changes  in  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  they 
apply  to  various  r(K)t  words,  i.e.,  remark- 
ahle,  accessible. 

Most  of  us  need  little  convincing  that 
language  is  a  complex  matter.  Likewise, 
the  use  of  syllabication  as  part  of  de¬ 
veloping  overall  skill  in  writing  is  not 
a  simple  affair. 

For  using  the  dictionary;  One  child’s 
father  wanted  to  know  why  children 
were  expected  to  use  a  dictionary  if  they 
didn’t  know  how  to  spell  the  word  they 
were  looking  for.  It  was  a  question 
something  like,  "How  do  you  hatch  a 
chicken  if  you  don’t  have  an  egg?"  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  "How  do  you  lay  an  egg 
without  a  chicken  (duck,  goose,  etc.)?’’ 

Any  teacher  knows  that  if  a  child’s 
language  development  has  not  reached 
the  stage  where  he  can  at  least  identify 
initial  consonants,  he  isn’t  ready  for 
spelling.  At  the  adult  level,  no  person 
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exists  who  keeps  the  correct  s|ielling  of 
every  word  in  our  language  in  his  head. 
One  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  individual  with  an  efficient 
meth(x]  of  learning  to  spell  attd  skill  in 


Hoot 

Suffix 

Meaning 

comfort 

-able 

fit  fur 

wash 

-able 

capable  of 

thank 

-ful 

full  of 

produce 

-ive 

capacity  fur 

using  the  dictionary  as  a  help  for  spell¬ 
ing  words. 

When  a  child  turns  to  the  dictionary 
for  help  in  spelling  words,  the  ability 
to  tentatively  identify  initial  syllables  is 
a  crucial  matter.  Experience  with  lan¬ 
guage,  including  written  and  printed 
words,  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  this 
kind  of  identification.  It  may  be  seen 
that  in  the  beginning  stages  of  diction¬ 
ary  use,  prefixes  (initial  vowels,  con¬ 
sonants,  and  blends  come  still  earlier, 
of  course)  and  initial  consonants  are 
of  more  vital  importance  than  suffixes. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  total 
picture  of  correct  spelling.  Even  adults 
find  that  the  location  of  the  right  spell¬ 
ing  of  a  suffix  is  no  mean  dictionary 
skill. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  child  hears  the 
word  shine.  For  illustrative  purposes, 
we’ll  say  this  particular  word  does  not 
happen  to  present  a  spelling  problem. 
Then  the  child  hears  sure,  which  he 
spells  shure,  using  the  logical  similarity 
to  the  same  sh  sound  in  shine.  If  he 
is  directed  to  the  dictionary  to  look  up 
the  correct  spelling,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  begin  searching  in  the  sh'%.  This 
is  one  of  the  frustrating  steps  in  dic¬ 
tionary  use. 

Unless  the  child’s  dictionary  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  include  shure,  mean¬ 
ing  the  past  tense  of  shear  or  to  reap, 
he  won’t  find  what  he  is  Itmking  for  in 
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the  %h'%.  It  is  nut  unknown  for  pupils 
to  point  triumphantly  at  shure  to  show 
the  teacher  that  "it’s  in  the  dictionary." 
However,  since  the  meaning  for  shure 
does  not  ht  the  word  being  looked  for, 
the  next  move  is  to  consider  other  possi¬ 
bilities  for  spelling  the  initial  speech 
sound  sh.  Uy  this  time,  it  takes  a  per¬ 
sistent  child  to  continue  the  search  for 
correct  spelling. 

The  I'.nglish  language  being  what  it 
is  requires  children  to  just  plain  memo- 
ri/e  correct  s|K‘lling  for  such  words  as 
pneumonia,  island,  and  doubt.  One 
can  appreciate  the  number  of  potential 
errors  in  dictionary  usage  as  children 
rationalize  where  to  begin  looking  for 
the  spelling  of  ch  in  church;  ch  in  chiv¬ 
alry;  and  the  ch  in  chorus.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  must  have  such  experience  if 
the  dictionary  is  to  become  a  useful  tool. 

The  answer  to  the  father’s  question 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  is  that 
intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  spelling  and  is  not  tex)  easy  to 
learn.  Used  in  conjunction  with  initial 
syllables  the  dictionary  furnishes  a 
means  for  ordered,  systematic  search  for 
the  correct  s|K‘lling  of  words  needed  in 
writing.  Some  words  will  be  found 
quite  easily,  while  others  are  a  source 
of  frustration  to  the  young  searcher. 
There  is  no  easy  way  to  learning. 

In  the  mechanics  of  uritinn:  About 
the  first  time  a  child  needs  to  write 
more  than  one  line,  he  is  likely  to  run 
out  of  writing  space  in  the  middle  of 
a  word.  In  order  to  complete  the  word 
correctly  on  the  following  line,  he  needs 
an  understanding  of  syllabication  as 
well  as  of  spacing.  He  learns  that  some 
words  cannot  be  divided  and  that  others 
can  be  divided  correctly  only  at  cer*  i 
places  (syllables).  Here  we  see  the 


need  for  dictionary  skills  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  than  those  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section. 

Certain  rules  of  thumb  are  picked  up, 
but  are  not  usually  taught  directly.  Ex¬ 
amples:  a  syllable  of  one  letter  is  never 
set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  word;  a 
double  consonant  should  usually  be  di¬ 
vided  (intelligent;  but  spell-ing);  a  pre¬ 
fix  or  suffix  may  usually  be  set  off  from 
the  word  to  which  it  is  attached.  Again, 
this  type  of  information  is  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  enrichment  purposes  than  for 
direct  teaching. 

Possible  Dangers  In  Syllabic 
Presentation 

In  Horn’s  study,  words  such  as 
awhile,  knowledge,  therefore,  twenty- 
five,  and  purpose  showed  deleterious 
effects  when  presented  visually  in  syl¬ 
labicated  form  (5).  On  the  other  hand, 
Humphrey  tested  these  same  words  in 
her  syllabicated  pronunciation  study  and 
found  no  significant  differences  between 
the  syllabicated  and  undivided  methods 
insofar  as  children’s  ability  to  learn  the 
words  was  concerned  (7).  Pending 
further  investigation,  the  concensus 

pears  to  be  that  evidence  is  inconclu¬ 
sive  regarding  negative  effects  upon 
learning  to  spell  by  a  syllabic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  words. 

Conclusion 

Since  an  understanding  of  and  a 
"feel”  for  syllables  in  words  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  good  speller,  continuing 
attention  to  syllabic  elements  is  needed. 
As  a  regular  method  of  learning  to  spell, 
the  undivided  presentation  should  be 
used.  For  purposes  of  variety  and  en¬ 
richment  only,  presenting  words  orally 
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or  visually  and  spelling  by  syllables  of  syllabication  in  learning  to  s{k11,  the 
might  be  done.  In  addition  to  being  dictionary  represents  an  invaluable  aid 
an  indispensable  help  to  the  utilization  to  good  composition. 
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Dominic  Bavio.  By  Peter  Fappin.  Mil- 
wauki'c.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.  1954.  $2.75 

Teen-agers  arc  always  looking  for  adven¬ 
ture.  Many  of  them  today  sci-k  adventure 
that  eventually  leads  them  into  difTiculties 
with  the  law  and  ends  them  up  in  court. 
Every  teen-ager  Unlay  will  enjoy  this  first¬ 
hand  story  of  a  flesh-and-blood  teen-ager  who, 
though  he  lived  and  died  in  the  ninetei-nth 
century,  possessed  all  the  youthful  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  mcxlern  young  lad.  Dominic 
was  a  courageous  fellow  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  risk  his  life  in  the  drea<l  cholera  jpidemic, 
he  was  right  on  hand  to  break  up  a  vicious 
duel-with-stones,  yet  he  was  a  well-liked  boy, 
too,  and  he  won  high  place  in  a  popularity 
contest  at  schtnil.  This  young  lad  experiencitl 
in  his  relationships  with  his  teachers  and  fel¬ 
low  students  most  of  the  conflicts  that  sway 
adoh'seents  of  our  day.  The  author  pres«'nts 
his  youthful  model  in  words  that  will  appeal 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  our  own  age.  The 
methtxis  which  teachers  of  the  youthful 
Dominic  used  in  their  gentle  handling  of 
this  enthusiastic  adolescent,  is  that  of  all  wise 


teachers  confronted  with  the  fierce  idealism 
of  youth  Uxlay. — S.  M.  Amatora.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Coll.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Reading  Clinics  Directory.  Ca>mpiled  by 
Walter  B.  Barlx-,  Chattan(M>ga.  Junior  Feague 
Heading  Cc-nter,  Univ.  of  Chattanooga.  1955. 
$1.00 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Barlx-  has  rendered  a  valua¬ 
ble  service  in  compiling  under  the  title  Read¬ 
ing  Clinics  Directory  a  list  of  more  than  two 
hundred  sc-ve  nty-five  Heading  Clinics  in  forty- 
two  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Some  of  the  centers  listed  are  privately  owned 
and  operated.  Some  are  controlled  by  pub¬ 
lic  scIkmiI  systems,  but  those  associated  with 
colleges  and  universities  predominate. 

The  directory  includes  information  con¬ 
cerning  range  of  K-rvices  offere<l,  dlr<'ctor- 
ship,  staff  personnel,  and  in  some  casi‘s  fees 
for  diagnosis  and  instruction.  This  is  a  val¬ 
uable  reh  rence  for  those  who  seek  clinical 
services  within  reasonable  range  of  their  own 
localities. — Finda  C.  Smith,  Associate  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Betts  Heading  (Tinic,  Haverford, 
Pa. 


What’s  Wrong  with  Our 

Teaching  of  Spelling  ? 

tty  GI'ORGE  D.  SPACHE 
Heading  luiboratory  and  Clinic 
Univenity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida 

There  has  been  increasing  criti-  the  psychological  laboratory.  Some  of 
cism  of  American  schools  in  re-  these  studies  include  hundreds  of  thou* 
cent  years,  particularly  of  the  sands  of  pupils  now  attending  our  over- 
school’s  efforts  in  teaching  reading,  crowded,  understaffed  schools.  In  one 
phonics  and  spelling.  Most  of  these  or  two  instances,  the  whole  school  popu- 
criticisms  emanate  from  business  people,  lation  of  a  large  city  has  been  compared 
college  professors  and  a  few  professional  with  children  of  earlier  generations.  To 
writers,  not  from  experienced  educators  make  the  comparison  as  difficult  as 
or  laymen  who  have  a  well  rounded  possible,  the  tests  used  were  those  con- 
knowledge  of  the  objectives  and  prac-  structed  for  the  schools  of  25  or  50 
tices  of  present-day  sch(K)ls.  If  we  took  years  ago.  Such  tests  were  built  for 
them  at  face  value,  these  comments  entirely  different  aims  than  those  of 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  grad-  modern  teaching  in  reading  and  spcll- 
uates  of  American  public  schools  cannot  ing.  The  old  school  stressed  slow,  an- 
read  or  write  as  well  as  they  should,  alytic  reading  of  difficult  materials;  to- 
and  certainly  cannot  read  or  spell  as  day’s  schools  stress  rapid,  fluent,  wide 
well  as  the  generation  of  their  fathers,  reading  of  relatively  simple  materials, 
who  are  making  these  criticisms.  When  with  little  emphasis  on  fine  details.  In 
compared  with  European  children,  ours  spelling,  the  old  tests  included  thou- 
are  supposed  to  be  much  inferior  in  the  sands  of  words  of  doubtful  value  to  the 
learning  of  facts  and  in  the  ability  to  average  adult;  today’s  schools  carefully 
carry  on  advanced  studies  at  an  early  limit  spelling  instruction  to  the  actual 
age.  needs  of  the  average  child  and  adult. 

There  have  been  many  answers  to  Despite  the  vast  differences  in  the  ob- 
these  claims.  A  dozen  or  two  studies  jectives  of  the  schools,  children  of  today 
show  that  children  of  today  are  not  in-  compare  favorably  with  those  of  past 
ferior  in  the  volume  of  their  reading,  generations  even  in  these  inappropriate 
although  the  quality  of  the  material  may  tests. 

leave  much  to  be  desired.  (12)  Nor  There  has  been  ample  rebuttal  of  this 
are  they  poorer  in  any  particular  read-  unjust  fault-finding  in  the  area  of  read¬ 
ing  skill  such  as  rate  or  comprehension,  ing  in  many  articles  (6.  12).  But  the 
These  are  not  picayune  studies  of  a  few  rebuttal  has  not  been  quite  as  strong  in 
children  chosen  here  and  there  and  defending  modem  teaching  of  spelling, 
studied  in  the  cloistered  atmosphere  of  There  are  still  a  number  of  widespread 
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misunderstandings  of  current  aims  and 
practices  in  this  area.  Lven  some  teach¬ 
ers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  pupils’ 
performances  in  spelling,  partly  because 
they  are  not  quite  sure  what  the  school 
is  trying  to  do,  and  partly  because  com¬ 
parisons  with  their  memories  of  their 
own  childhood  leave  doubts  in  their 
minds. 

Current  Criticism 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  detailed 
criticisms  of  the  school’s  success  in 
teaching  spelling  and  determine  whether 
they  can  be  answered.  VVe  hear  that 
more  children  spell  potjrly  t(xlay  than 
previously  and  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  arc  not  taught  the  alpha¬ 
bet  and  phonics.  Our  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  is  blamed  as  producing  wild 
guessing  at  words  and  is  supposed  to  be 
reflected  in  less  accurate  knowledge  of 
word  structure  and,  hence,  poorer  spell¬ 
ing.  Business  men  complain  that  their 
clerical  or  stenographic  employees  can¬ 
not  spell  the  words  needed  in  various 
industries.  High  school  and  college 
graduates  arc  supposed  to  be  unable  to 
communicate  in  written  fashion  because 
their  spelling  or  writing  vocabularies  are 
so  limited. 

Most  of  these  comments  could  be 
answered  by  simply  pointing  out  the 
difference  in  the  school  populations  of 
today  and  yesterday.  T(xlay’s  schools 
attempt  to  educate  practically  all  of 
America’s  youth,  not  merely  a  small, 
hand-picked  proportion  of  the  whole 
school-age  group.  Many  more  children 
of  limited  intellectual  and  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  are  graduating  from  our  schools 
today  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  with  this  total  range  of 
abilities  from  the  genius  to  the  moron. 
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that  more  graduates  of  today  show 
limited  skills. 

What  the  School  is  Trying  to  Jo 
in  Spelling 

However,  there  are  many  other  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  old  and  new  school 
in  aims  and  practices  in  teaching  spell¬ 
ing.  To  combat  the  critics  more  effec¬ 
tively,  both  the  public  and  teachers 
should  be  familiar  with  these  differ¬ 
ences. 

Selection  and  Gradation  of  Words 

riie  spelling  curriculum  of  Uxluy 
represents  a  very  careful  selection  and 
gradation  of  words.  The  total  list  of 
words  taught  commonly  averages  about 
3500  words  chosen  from  extensive 
studies  of  the  actual  writing  needs  of 
the  average  child  and  adult  (2).  No 
longer  are  children  ex|x‘cted  to  learn 
the  10,000  to  12,000  words  chosen  by 
opinion  and  tradition  from  technical 
sources  as  was  true  in  the  old  school. 
'I'liere  is  still  no  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  writers  of  spelling  texts  but 
the  criteria  of  usefulness  and  difficulty 
are  replacing  less  scientific  reasons  for 
choice.  Moreover,  there  is  continuous 
provision  for  repeated  review  based  on 
studies  of  the  actual  misspellings  of 
children  and  adults  (3).  'I’he  words 
stressed  in  review  are  those  which  are 
truly  difficult  as  shown  by  their  frequent 
misspellings  by  children  and  adults  — 
not  a  group  of  s|K'Iling  demons  chosen 
because  of  their  extreme  difficulty  or 
peculiarities. 

Aims  in  Spelling 

The  miKlern  course  of  study  in  spell¬ 
ing  aims  to  teach  complete  understand¬ 
ing  and  correct  usage  of  words  as  well 
as  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
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The  old  school  stressed  mainly  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  rote  spelling.  Pupils  were 
taught  to  spell  hundreds  of  words  they 
didn’t  understand  and  consequently  could 
never  use  in  their  own  writing  even 
though  they  could  spell  them.  Today  we 
try  to  teach  every  child  an  effective 
method  of  study  resulting  in  familiarity 
with  the  word  and  its  uses  as  well  as 
mastery  of  the  written  spelling.  (4,  8) 
No  longer  is  spelling  a  memori/.ing  stunt 
of  simply  repc'ating  letters  aloud  over  and 
over  again.  I'o  further  this  intelligent  use 
of  words,  a  comprehensive  program  of 
training  in  use  of  the  dictionary  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  most  spelling  courses  of  study. 

The  criticisms  of  lack  of  training  in 
phonics  or  the  sound  characteristics  of 
words  are  just  not  true.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  influence  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  successful  spelling  CIO)  and 
give  extensive  instruction  in  this  area. 
Every  series  of  readers  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  trains  teachers  in  its  manuals  in  the 
art  of  teaching  several  kinds  of  word 
analysis,  including  phonics.  Every  set 
of  spelling  texts  gives  similar  practice 
for  pupils  in  learning  the  structural  and 
phonic  characteristics  of  words.  How¬ 
ever,  this  training  is  not  based  on  the 
learning  of  many  complex  phonic  rules 
which  have  as  many  or  more  exceptions 
than  they  do  examples. 

C'hildren  are  taught  to  understand 
the  structure  and  derivation  of  words  by 
stressing  roots,  suffixes,  prefixes  and 
syllables.  They  are  given  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  word  structure,  a  curiosity  to 
analyze  and  to  learn  more  about  each 
new  word.  They  are  trained  to  use  this 
knowledge  in  recognizing  words,  deriv¬ 
ing  meanings  and  in  retaining  spelling. 
Contrary  to  older  practices,  this  instruc¬ 
tion  does  not  take  the  form  of  memor¬ 
izing  long  lists  of  affixes  and  roots  or 


learning  many  complex  rules  for  syll¬ 
abication.  Such  lists  and  rules  are  sel¬ 
dom  remembered  and  are  of  doubtful 
value  in  influencing  spelling.  (9) 

Ttxlay  the  school  tries  to  develop  a 
spelling  conscience,  a  desire  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  intended  to  help  good 
spelling  serve  as  an  aid  to  self-expres¬ 
sion,  rather  than  permitting  the  fear  of 
misspelling  to  become  a  barrier  to  writ¬ 
ing.  (7)  The  school  also  attempts  to 
develop  a  spelling  consciousness,  a  criti¬ 
cal,  inquiring  attitude  toward  one’s  own 
spelling  and  to  train  pupils  in  the  ability 
and  habit  of  pr(X)f reading  their  own 
efforts. 

Other  Ncu'  Practices 

As  suggested  above,  modern  spelling 
practices  have  de-emphasized  the  rote 
memorization  of  rules  and  principles. 
Only  a  few,  stable  rules  are  taught. 
These  are  phrased  in  simple  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  have  no  exceptions  or  only 
relatively  few.  (4)  No  longer  are  pu¬ 
pils  required  to  learn  many  highly  com¬ 
plicated  rules  which,  as  research  shows, 
seldom  function  in  guiding  spelling  in 
later  life.  We  now  know  that  these  rules 
can  be  undersUKxl  only  by  brighter  stu¬ 
dents.  We  know  that  if  pupils  are  led  to 
recognize  a  spelling  generalization  from 
actual  experience  and  spelling  con¬ 
science,  they  will  learn  to  spell  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  principle  without  committing 
it  to  memory.  ( 1 ) 

The  mcxlern  school  stresses  the  in¬ 
dividualization  of  spelling  instruction  to 
meet  each  child's  writing  situations,  ex¬ 
periences,  difficulties  ad  abilities.  In¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  each  pupil  is  helped 
to  learn  to  spell  correctly  to  the  best  of 
bis  ability,  those  words  he  wants  to  use 
in  communicating  with  others.  Indis¬ 
criminate  learning  of  the  same  long  lists 
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of  words  by  all  pupils  is  delinitely  on  the 
wane.  A  core  vocabulary  of  words  that 
are  useful  and  of  permanent  value  fur 
most  pupils  will  certainly  be  taught  but 
this  is  only  the  center  of  the  spelling  vo¬ 
cabulary  from  which  his  spc'lling  needs 
and  interests  will  radiate. 

Although  the  research  results  are  not 
entirely  in  agreement  in  demonstrating 
its  superiority,  a  test-study-test  methixl 
is  generally  preferred  to  a  study-test  ap¬ 
proach.  Plain  common  sense  indicates 
the  economy  of  effort  in  pretesting  be¬ 
fore  study  to  determine  both  individual 
and  group  needs.  Post-testing  after 
study  is  common  to  discover  the  degree 
of  mastery  and  the  needs  for  review. 
This  approach  is  in  short  contrast  with 
the  older  method  of  ix)st-testing  after 
detailed  study  of  many  words  probably 
already  known.  (5) 

A  final  trenil  in  keeping  with  modern 
concepts  -of  education  is  the  emphasis 
upon  integrating  signing  with  other 
language  activities.  (11)  Teachers  try 
to  help  children  to  learn  spelling  by  con¬ 


stant  use  of  it  in  recording  their  ideas 
on  pa|)er.  Thus  spelling  is  no  lunger 
conceived  of  as  an  isolated  drill  on  lists 
of  words  which  pupils  may  or  may  not 
ever  use  in  writing.  Spelling  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  written  expression  and  con¬ 
stant  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  every 
written  effort.  Pupils  are  really  lieing 
taught  to  spell  those  words  they  need  to 
express  their  ideas.  (4) 

This  brief  review  of  current  aims  and 
practices  in  teaching  spelling  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  help  parents  and  teachers  under¬ 
stand  what  the  sch(x>l  is  trying  to  do 
today,  riiis  knowledge  should  enable  us 
to  point  out  to  the  critics  that  growth  in 
s|x?lling  is  begun  in  the  school  but  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual.  The  res|M)nsibility  for  pro¬ 
moting  further  growth  during  adulthiKxl 
rests  u|)on  all  individuals  who  attempt 
to  direct  or  guide  others,  such  as  man¬ 
agement,  college  professors  and  profes¬ 
sionally-trained  writers  even  more  than 
it  does  upon  the  elementary-sch(X)l  tea¬ 
cher. 
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The  Teaching  0/ Spelling 
Can  Become  Too  Individualized 

Hy  LAWRFNCF  DFACON 
Principal,  Hayward  Elementary  School  District 
Hayward,  California 


CHIFDKFN  are  unique  in  that  no 
child  in  the  world  is  exactly  hke 
any  other  child  in  the  world. 
They  are  unique  in  that  no  one  child 
grows  physically,  mentally,  or  emotion¬ 
ally  at  the  same  precise  rate  as  any  other 
of  these  world  children.  When  teach¬ 
ers  arrange  a  classr(X)m  of  children  in 
small  groups  that  are  similar  in  nature 
they  are  always  faced  with  the  problem 
that  the  more  they  know  about  each 
child  the  mure  difficult  it  is  to  see  simi¬ 
larities  Ix'tween  the  children.  The  re¬ 
sulting  compulsion  is  to  subdivide 
groups  repeatedly  until  the  groups  dis¬ 
solve  into  individuals  and  so  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  an  individualized 
school  program  is  needed. 

Another  road  that  leads  to  the  same 
destination  is  called  sequential  learning. 
It  may  he  likened  to  the  act  of  climbing 
a  ladder.  If  a  person  wishes  to  reach 
the  top  of  a  ladder  for  some  reason,  his 
greatest  chance  of  success  is  to  start  at 
the  bottom  and  go  up  step  by  step.  To 
skip  a  step  or  try  to  jump  from  the 
ground  to  the  third  or  fourth  step  may 
easily  lead  to  total  failure  in  this  effort, 
and  perhaps  further  efforts  are  impos¬ 
sible  due  to  a  physical  injury.  Children 
appear  to  learn  new  skills  in  school  in 
a  systematic  manner.  To  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  spelling  for  example,  a  child 
must  start  to  spell  words  correctly  in 
writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 


As  he  masters  the  spelling  of  many  short 
and  familiar  words,  he  is  ready  to  move 
up  a  step  of  the  ladder,  and  so  on  to 
the  top.  If  a  step  is  skipped  or  missed, 
he  may  fail  to  reach  the  top  due  to 
mental  or  emotional  "injury”.  Again 
we  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  an 
individualized  school  program  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity. 

flow  can  a  spelling  program  be 
tailored  to  fit  this  unique  child  who  is 
not  exactly  like  other  children?  How 
can  he  be  placed  on  the  correct  step 
of  the  ladder  in  learning  to  spell?  Tra¬ 
ditionally,  the  spelling  program  is  based 
on  the  word  list  where  a  list  of  words 
represent  each  step  of  the  ladder  from 
first  grade  up  through  the  elementary 
years  of  school.  As  step  one  is  mas¬ 
tered,  the  child  proceeds  to  step  two. 
If  it  takes  one,  two,  or  three  school  years 
to  move  from  one  step  to  the  next,  that 
is  the  safe  and  sane  rate  of  speed  for 
him.  Some  children  may  never  reach 
the  top  of  the  spelling  ladder  but  they 
should  always  be  climbing. 

There  are  arguments  that  the  word 
list  approach  to  spelling  can  never  be 
tailored  to  a  close  enough  fit  for  every 
child.  How  do  we  know  that  the  list 
of  words  leads  safelv  from  step  to  step 
up  the  spelling  ladder?  Perhaps  the 
steps  are  too  far  apart  for  some  chil¬ 
dren  and  too  close  together  for  others. 
Are  we  sure  that  all  steps  are  the  same 
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distance  apart  or  could  a  child  trip  and  cnee  in  the  two  systems  of  spelling  in¬ 
fall  because  of  uneven  gaps?  Is  it  real-  struction  would  he  during  the  third 
ly  the  right  ladder  for  this  child  to  climb  grade  when  all  children  were  taught 
or  should  he  use  another  ladder?  Ques-  spelling  by  the  word  list  method.  Com- 
tions  of  this  kind  have  led  a  group  of  parisons  were  made  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
people  to  distrust  the  woril  list  ladder  suits  obtained  from  spelling  tests,  read- 
antl  l(X)k  for  better  systems  of  teaching  ing  tests,  and  analysis  of  children’s  writ- 
s|x.'lling.  ing  of  experience  stories. 

One  such  group  believes  that  each  Findings  relative  to  individual  gains 
child  must  build  his  own  spelling  lad-  in  achievement  for  the  experiment  indi- 
der.  If  the  ladder  is  to  be  exactly  right  cate  that  children  using  the  word  list 
for  a  child,  it  must  be  built  on  words  system  of  instruction  in  spelling  show 
he  uses  in  his  own  writing.  As  he  prog-  significantly  greater  gains  in  reading, 
resses  through  school,  the  words  needed  spelling  tests,  and  in  accurate  spelling 
in  his  writing  become  more  complex  in  in  experience  story  writing.  Children 
meaning  and  spelling  for  he  learns  new  who  study  systematically  tlujse  words 
words  in  reading  and  through  listening,  reejuired  by  individuals  in  writing  de- 
The  group  also  believes  that  the  child  velop  sentence  ability  in  their  writing 
will  not  forget  how  to  spell  a  word  that  to  a  greater  measurable  degree  than 
is  correctly  learned  because  he  will  con-  children  who  study  spelling  by  a  list 
stantiv  use  the  word  in  his  writing.  methcKl. 

Fhe  writer  conducted  an  experiment  It  appears  that  the  spelling  system 
in  1953*  to  compare  the  effectiveness  based  on  the  study  of  words  needed  by 
of  the  word  list  system  of  teaching  spell-  a  child  as  he  writes  which  is  employed 
ing  with  a  system  employing  only  the  throughout  the  scIkk)!  day  would  be  the 
words  needed  by  an  individual  in  his  ultimate  in  individualizing  a  spelling 
writing.  Both  svstems  employed  similar  program.  This  is  especially  true  when 
studv  skill  steps  for  learning  to  spell  it  is  contrasted  with  the  word  list  sys- 
new  words.  However,  the  system  based  tern  where  a  20  minute  daily  spelling 
on  words  needed  in  writing  bv  the  in-  pericnl  is  used  and  words  are  studied 
dividual  utilized  the  study  skills  at  the  which  do  not  necessarily  have  meaning 
time  the  word  was  needed  in  the  writ-  for  a  child  nor  is  there  a  guarantee  that 
ing.  As  scK)n  as  the  word  was  mastered,  he  will  use  the  words  in  his  written 
the  writing  continued  until  another  work  after  he  has  studied  them.  As 
word  was  needed  that  could  not  he  cor-  judged  by  the  results  of  the  experiment 
rectly  spelled.  This  system  operated  described,  the  word  list  system  prcxluces 
throughout  the  sch(K»l  dav  in  every  sub  superior  readers  and  spellers.  Is  there 
ject  where  writing  was  done.  an  explanation  for  this  situation? 

Two  hundred  fifty  second  grade  chil-  The  writer  suggests  that  there  is  an 
(Iren  were  used  in  the  experiment.  One  explanatirm  based  on  the  premise  that 
hundred  sixty  four  third  grade  children  an  individualized  sch(K)l  program  can 
were  included  to  determine  what  the  he  carried  to  an  extreme  which  is  det- 
effect  of  previous  second  grade  experi-  rimental  to  the  individual's  ability  to 

I.  Deacon,  lawrence  S.  A  C.omparivm  nf  Two  Projcrami  of  Imtruction  in  SprlUng. 
Unpublished  Doctor’s  Thesis,  University  of  C:aIifornia.  S<'ptember,  1955- 
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learn.  Goin^  back  to  the  use  of  the 
ladder,  it  could  be  that  a  child  who 
builds  his  own  ladder  may  be  lacking; 
in  good  material.  I'he  ladder  may  never 
b<*  strong  because  the  words  that  are 
used  in  the  building  are  limited  in  rich¬ 
ness  or  strength.  I’liis  ladder  may 
never  lx*  tall  Ixcause  the  words  used  in 
its  construction  arc  limited  in  number. 
It  may  fall  apart  because  the  teacher 
was  unable  to  s|X‘nd  enougli  time  with 
each  child  to  adeijuately  teach  the  skill 
of  building  the  ladder.  In  some  eases 
it  is  suspected  that  the  builder  might 
be  inclined  to  he  la/y  or  careless  in  his 
building  project  and  fail  to  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  job. 

Is  the  ready-made  spelling  ladder 
built  on  prepared  word  lists  usuahle  for 
these  different  boys  and  girls?  Since 
the  described  ex|H'riment  shows  a  clear 
superiority  in  reading  and  s{X'lling  re¬ 
sults  for  the  word  list  ladder,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  more  suitable  for 
individuals  than  the  child  built  ladder. 
Perhaps  some  strong  features  of  this 
ladder  may  be  recognized. 

The  materials  comprise  words  that 
are  part  of  the  1,000  most  commonly 
used  words  found  in  adult  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  writing  and  account  for  90  per 
cent  of  all  words  used  in  their  writing. 
As  the  ladder  is  extended  for  the  upper 
grades,  it  is  built  of  some  3,763  words 


and  accounts  for  95  or  96  per  cent  of 
words  used  by  children  and  adults  in 
their  writing.  It  is  then  evident  that 
though  an  individual  may  not  know 
what  some  of  the  words  mean,  and  in 
many  cases  is  unable  to  recognize  the 
word  in  printing  at  the  beginning  of 
a  less<jn,  through  the  course  of  the  les¬ 
son  some  if  not  all  of  the  words  become 
part  of  the  child’s  reading  and  writing 
vocabulary. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  word  list 
ladder  does  not  supply  a  child  with  all 
words  at  the  exact  time  that  he  has 
a  need  for  them  in  his  writing.  There 
are  however,  two  factors  operating  for 
his  benefit  in  writing  experiences  while 
he  climbs  the  ladder.  New  words  are 
available  for  use  that  have  lx*en  studied 
for  meaning  and  spelling  and  an  alert 
teacher  is  available  to  help  with  other 
words,  seeing  that  the  more  common 
ones  are  included  in  a  list  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  study  along  with  his  regular 
words. 

With  this  last  statement,  the  writer 
has  accomplished  that  which  apjxars  to 
be  grxxl  practice  when  comparisons  of 
this  sort  are  made.  Although  the  word- 
list  ladder  is  stronger  than  the  child- 
built  ladder,  when  the  two  are  combined 
the  ladder  becomes  more  usable  and  safe 
than  either  of  the  two  by  themselves. 
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TIIM  methods  of  teaching  sjx'lling 
and  reading  are  fretjuently  re¬ 
viewed.  There  are  not  more  spell¬ 
ing  and  reading  problems  tixlay  than 
ever  before,  but  more  effort  is  l)eing 
made  to  aid  those  children  who  have 
dilTiculty  learning.  No  one  method  is 
best  for  all  children;  only  variations  in 
particular  methods  and  combinations  of 
methods  which  arc  bc'st  for  individual 
children. 

Of  major  concern  is  the  way  in  which 
spelling  and  reading  are  related.  Is  a 
child  who  is  good  in  reading  necessarily 
gcMKl  in  spelling?  And,  is  the  reverse 
true?  Is  a  g(KKl  speller  necessarily  a 
g<KKl  reader?  The  apparent  answer  to 
these  (juestions  would  Ire,  "Yes.”  But 
the  problem  is  more  complex  than  this. 
F.vcn  though  all  of  the  skills  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  are  highly  related,  teachers 
and  parents  alike  can  cite  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  children  who  can  spell  but 
not  read,  or  vice  versa. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  language 
arts  skills  are  not  related  and  should  be 
taught  separately?  If  there  were  ex¬ 
amples  of  poor  spellers  who  were  good 
readers  and  g^KKl  spellers  who  were  poor 
readers,  logical  conclusion  would  be  that 
spelling  and  reading  should  be  taught 
separately.  But  there  is  no  such  evi¬ 
dence,  however.  Poor  readers  are  never 
good  spellers.  No  child  is  able  to  spell 


at  a  level  higher  than  his  reading  level. 

In  some  instances  children  of  alx)ve 
average  intelligence  may  learn  a  list  of 
words  each  week  and  appear  to  lx*  gcxxl 
in  spelling  but  still  be  p<M)r  in  reading. 
Ibis  is  deceptive,  lumever,  for  the 
words  are  only  learned  for  the  test  and 
there  is  little  retention  of  them. 

Paula,  a  fourth  grade  child  who  has 
at  last  overcome  a  perplexing  reading 
problem  scored  straight  A’s  in  s|X‘lling. 
But  in  writing  she  misspelled  nearly  all 
of  the  words.  Her  retention  of  the 
weekly  spelling  words  did  not  carry  even 
over  the  weekend.  Her  parents  insisted 
that  she  was  a  gcKxl  speller;  for  hadn’t 
she  made  straight  A’s  in  spelling?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  spite  of  consistantly  gocxl 
schcKil  grades  in  spelling,  Paula  still 
could  not  spc'll. 

Systematic  Instruction 

In  every  area,  and  in  spelling  particu¬ 
larly  there  is  a  need  for  systematic  in¬ 
struction.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely 
teach  spelling  when  the  need  arises  if 
there  is  enough  time.  The  only  hope 
for  lx*tter  spellers  lies  in  a  systematic 
program,  at  the  child's  level,  which  will 
teach  him  to  spell  as  part  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  Incidental  teaching  of  spelling, 
while  it  sounds  fine  in  theory,  fails  in 
practice  where  a  teacher  is  overworked 
in  an  overcrowded  classroom. 
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Criticism  of  Present  Methods 

More  than  in  any  other  area,  the 
public  schools  are  being  criticized  for 
the  way  in  which  they  teach  spelling. 
Even  reading,  which  has  certainly  been 
the  target  of  many  attacks,  has  not  had 
the  blanket  condemnation  that  teaching 
methods  in  spelling  have  received.  Hut 
in  perhaps  no  other  area  has  there  been 
so  little  advice  as  to  how  teaching 
methods  might  be  improved.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  constructive  criticism  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  that  so  few  advances 
have  been  made  in  teaching  spelling 
methods. 

I'ixainining  research  data  proves  that 
most  children  are  learning  to  spell.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  investigations  com¬ 
paring  spelling  achievement  of  school 
children  today  with  the  achivement  of 
their  parents  and  grandparents  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  children  today  do  not  spell 
quite  as  well.  But  the  differences  have 
been  very  slight.  And  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  in  the  days  of  these  chil¬ 
dren’s  parents  and  grandparents  the 
slow  learners  were  frequently  not  in 
school,  it  is  a  logical  assumption  that 
for  the  population  as  a  whole  the 
achievement  level  in  spelling  is  at  least 
as  high  as  ever. 

Even  though  this  is  true,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  improve  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  is  very  great.  Merely  standing 
still,  or  doing  as  well  as  was  done  pre¬ 
viously,  is  not  sufficient.  In  modern 
education  there  is  rc'cognition  of  the 
necessity  for  constant  research  with  the 
aim  of  changing  and  improving  meth¬ 
ods.  No,  the  schools  are  not  the  same 
as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago;  and 
if  they  are,  the  critics  of  education 
would  certainly  be  justified  in  their 


attacks.  The  willingness  of  educators 
to  admit  their  problems  has  been  one 
of  the  reasons  that  critics  have  felt  that 
they  had  enough  information  to  attack. 
Knowing  the  entire  picture,  however, 
would  have  prevented  any  sincere  critic 
from  attacking  the  program. 

The  Spelling  Bee 

What  fun  it  is  when  the  teacher 
announces  that  the  class  is  to  have  a 
spelling  bee.  Or,  at  least,  it  is  fun  for 
the  students  who  know  how  to  spell. 
And  as  a  teaching  device,  it  does  suc¬ 
ceed  in  taking  up  time.  No  speller  be¬ 
comes  better  because  he  has  to  sit  down 
the  minute  he  misspells  a  word.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  approach¬ 
ing  the  problem  in  a  negative  way.  It 
amounts  to  little  more  than  giving  the 
good  students  an  opportunity  to  show 
off  their  skill  at  the  same  time  the  poor 
student  is  being  bored  with  having  to 
sit  in  his  desk  and  be  quiet.  A  better 
approach  would  be  to  allow  the  student 
to  sit  down  when  he  spells  a  word  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  at  least  the  poor  speller 
would  receive  more  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tice  spelling.  But  neither  method  is 
good  enough  to  warrant  its  being  used 
as  anything  more  than  as  a  change  of 
pace.  It  may  be  fun  for  some  children, 
but  the  children  who  need  help  in  spell¬ 
ing  won’t  get  help  from  a  spelling  bee. 

The  main  objection  to  a  spelling  bee 
is  that  it  emphasizes  spelling  words  in¬ 
correctly.  Instead  of  a  positive  approach 
being  taken,  the  emphasises  upon  miss¬ 
ing  words.  Little  attention  is  given  to 
words  which  are  misspelled,  other  than 
that  it  puts  one  team  ahead  of  the  other. 
And  those  children  who  have  missed  a 
word  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  spelling  bee. 


Spelling  Rules 

Learning  rules  is  not  the  secret  of 
good  spelling.  Webster’s  Oollegiate  Dic¬ 
tionary  gives  fourteen  rules  for  spelling. 
The  "i  before  e  except  after  c”  rule  is 
probably  the  only  one  well  known,  l  or 
some  children,  the  rules  of  sjx'lling  may 
be  helpful.  I’or  the  class  as  a  whole, 
rules  txx'omc  so  dilFicult  to  learn  that 
instead  of  becoming  good  sixllers  as  a 
result,  the  exact  opp*)site  may  result. 
Once  a  child  has  developed  a  negative 
attitude  toward  any  subject,  teaching 
is  less  effective  and  learning  is  slowed 
to  a  snail's  pace. 

When  spelling  rules  and  phonic  rules 
can  be  taught  as  a  meaningful  t(X)l, 
which  can  be  learned  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  only 
a  tool,  then  such  teaching  is  iK-neficial. 
When  the  learning  of  the  rule  becomes 
the  final  outcome,  there  is  little  reason 
for  taking  the  time  to  teach  the  rule. 

Phonic  rules  taught  in  reading  fre¬ 
quently  aid  children  in  spelling  if  the 
same  caution  is  observed  as  that  applied 
to  spelling  rules.  The  rule,  “when  two 
vowels  go  w'alking,  the  first  does  the 
talking,”  may  aid  children  both  in  read¬ 
ing  and  in  spidling.  Knowing  that 
when  there  is  only  one  vowel  in  a  word 
or  syllable,  the  vowel  in  short  may  work 
both  in  unl(K'king  a  new  word  in  read¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  helping  to  sptdl  a  word. 

'Ilic  wise  teacher  will  teach  only 
those  rules  which  will  help  the  child. 
When  the  rules  become  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  the  child  can  understand, 
there  is  no  value  in  teaching  them. 


TO  I.EAR.N 

Important  Considerations  in  Spelling 

In  improving  a  spelling  program  in 
a  school,  certain  factors  neeil  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Among  the  more  iin|X)rlant 
ones  are  the  following: 

1.  Learning  to  spedi  involves  more 
than  meniori/ing  words  to  make  a  hun¬ 
dred  on  the  test.  Children  shoulil  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  use  words  many 
times  in  written  composition. 

2.  Start  on  a  level  easy  enough  for 
the  child  to  have  feeling  of  success.  A 
test  where  a  child  misses  more  words 
than  he  gets  right  is  t(M)  difficult. 

S.  A  chilli  cannot  be  ex|XTted  to 
spell  words  he  dixs  not  have  in  his 
s]X'aking  or  reading  vixahulary. 

4.  Not  all  s|x*lling  is  learned  at 
scluxd.  Many  words  are  learned  out¬ 
side  the  classriKim. 

5.  The  spedling  program  in  scIxk)! 
should  wait  until  the  child  has  made 
a  giNxI  start  in  reading. 

6.  There  should  lx*  a  |xri<Kl  of  readi¬ 
ness  before  beginning  s|X'lling. 

7.  In  general,  miMlern  spidling  texts 
are  excellent.  When  lesson  plans  are 
followed  as  directed,  gixKl  results  can 
be  expected. 

8.  The  sptdling  program  should  in 
some  systematic  way  give  s|xcial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  as  aids  in  s|X‘lling: 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  beginning  long 
and  short  vowels,  syllables,  compound 
words,  and  singular  and  plural  forms. 

If  these  rules  are  applied,  children 
will  lx*  better  spellers  and  instead  of 
learning  to  S|xll  will  be  able  to  use 
spelling  to  learn. 
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Some  teachers  follow  the  test-study 
method,  while  others  employ  the  study- 
test  meth(Hl.  Some  teachers  have  spell¬ 
ing;  lessons  live  times  a  week  while 
others  have  only  three.  Most  teachers 
do  seem  to  use  the  same  pattern  in 
teaching  a  word;  "Look  at  the  word, 
say  it,  say  the  letters,  look  away  and 
say  the  word,  sjx;ll  it,  l(X)k  back  to  see 
if  you  spelled  it  correctly,  write  it,  check 
it." 

I'he  fact  that  all  teachers  do  not  fol- 
’low  precisely  the  same  procedure  is 
understandable  —  and  no  doubt  desir¬ 
able.  Who  would  want  complete,  blind 
regimentation  where  the  teacher  is 
controlled  by  the  plan?  DilFerences  in 
Icxal  situations  suggest  desirable  ad9F>ta- 
tions.  The  major  factor  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  is,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  taught.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  teacher  iiersonality,  availability 
of  instructional  materials,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  policies  also  contribute  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  spelling  prexedure. 

Many  Similarities  Exist 

Although  effective  teachers  do  vary 
in  their  ways  of  teaching  spelling,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  many  similarities  are  apparent. 
The  writers  bc-lieve  that  these  similari¬ 
ties  are  more  im|V)rtant  than  the  differ¬ 
ences,  and  that  the  basic  methml  which 
is  used,  plus  the  individual  variations 
practiced,  give  the  final  personality  to 
a  given  classroom. 

Hut  just  what  are  the  techniques  and 
practices  common  to  teachers  able  to 
develop  children  who  like  to  spell? 
First  and  foremost  these  teachers  have 
learned  the  art  of  motivation.  They 
make  provisions  for  children  to  achieve 
status  through  spelling.  They  help  each 
child  gain  success  in  this  skill  at  his 
present  level  of  achievement.  TTiey  see 


to  it  that  the  lower  achievers  receive 
class  approbation  fur  work  well  done  at 
their  present  rung  on  the  spelling  lad¬ 
der.  Fhe  children  of  these  teachers  are 
growing  each  day  in  “spelling  security.” 
Spelling  for  all  becomes  a  clear  call  to 
action. 

Teachers  also  help  children  gain  suc¬ 
cess  by  expecting  each  to  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  ability  and  present 
achievement  level.  Some  pupils  may 
not  "take”  the  entire  weekly  spelling  list 
but  start  with  a  few  words  —  increasing 
the  numlxr  as  they  gain  more  s|H‘lling 
ixmer.  Nor  do  these  pupils  have  as 
many  or  as  diHicult  words  selected  from 
their  functional  writing  as  a  supplement 
to  their  regular  weekly  list.  Many 
teachers  individualize  the  work  hy  divid¬ 
ing  the  class  into  several  groups.  Here 
one  group  will  study  words  usually  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  lower  grade  level  while  the 
very  best  spellers  may  work  with  words 
usually  presented  at  a  higher  grade  level. 

Other  Common  Practices 

In  classes  where  children  “like  to 
spell”  the  values  that  accrue  from  gfxxl 
s|H‘lling  are  recognized.  Children  de¬ 
velop  the  feeling  that  gixxl  spelling  Is 
imjxirtant.  Successful  teachers  provide 
opportunities  for  children  to  use  their 
s|H‘lling  words  in  many  types  of  writing; 
stories,  letters,  outlines,  descriptions, 
Ixxik  re|xirts,  and  reports  on  movies  and 
TV  programs.  They  often  have  chil¬ 
dren  write  s|X'lling  words  on  the  chalk- 
Ixiard  so  that  there  are  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  see  the  word  and  to  develop 
"muscle  memory.”  TTiey  also  have  chil¬ 
dren  use  the  words  in  written  sentences, 
for  they  know  that  children  like  to  see 
how  many  of  their  spelling  words  can 
be  used  in  one  sentence. 

They  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
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WE  know  many  children  who  like 
to  spell.  'Fhesc  boys  and  girls 
get  a  special  delight  out  of  mas¬ 
tering  words  in  the  many  situations 
which  call  for  spelling.  They  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  when  they  see  opportunities 
to  improve  their  writing  vocabularies. 
They  just  plain  like  to  spelll 

Why  do  these  children  enjoy  spell¬ 
ing?  Why  do  they  have  an  inner  urge 
to  improve  this  basic  skill?  The  answer 
probably  lies  in  the  way  that  they  have 
been  taught. 

It  might  be  more  sensational  to  write 
an  article  condemning  the  spelling  of 
children  pointing  out  fallacies  and  short 
comings  of  “present-day”  methoiis.  Pub¬ 
lic  appeal  seems  to  be  greater  when 
pupils  are  labeled  as  atrocious  spellers 
and  teachers  subsequently  indicted  for 
their  p<x)r  teaching  methods.  There 
are,  of  course,  children  who  spc‘11  poor¬ 
ly,  just  as  there  arc  lawyers  who  are 
"poor"  lawyers  and  business  men  who 
are  "poor”  business  men.  I'he  purpose 
of  this  paper,  however,  is  neither  to 
defend  nor  praise  the  spelling  of  young¬ 
sters.  Hather,  it  is  to  point  out  the 
means  by  which  successful  teachers  to¬ 
day  are  creating  in  their  pupils  a  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  spelling.  When  children 


have  a  real  purpose  their  spelhng 
achievement  is  likely  to  match  their 
|xjtential  abilities. 

Many  Variations  in  Basic  Methods 

'reachers  want  children  to  spell  well, 
but  the  ways  in  which  they  help  chil¬ 
dren  reach  this  goal  are  almost  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  tlie  teachers  themselves.  It 
is  a  little  like  the  variations  in  tempo 
and  phrasing  which  are  found  in  the 
singing  of  a  popular  melody. 

Basically,  however,  teachers  use  one 
of  several  general  plans,  devising  varia¬ 
tions  to  lit  the  local  situation.  Some  use 
"hard-backed”  spellers  while  others  pre¬ 
fer  the  spelling  workbook;  still  others 
use  word  lists  that  research  has  devel¬ 
oped.  Some,  esjiecially  in  the  primary 
grades,  prefer  to  use  only  "functional” 
lists. 

In  many  classrooms  the  children 
study  selected  words  which  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  weekly  spelling  list. 
These  are  the  words  used  day  by  day  as 
the  children  prepare  written  materials 
for  their  classes  in  science,  social 
studies,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects. 
Words  giving  trouble  are  noted  by  the 
teacher  who  then  helps  the  children 
master  them.  This  might  be  called  a 
plan  for  putting  spelling  to  work. 
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niquc  so  often  that  the  children  tire  of 
it. 

They  encourage  children  to  play  spell¬ 
ing  games  at  nmm,  during  indoor  re¬ 
cesses,  and  at  home. 

They  include  some  essay  type  ques¬ 
tions  when  developing  a  test  for  use  in 
such  subjects  as  science  and  scxial 
studies. 

They  give  children  ex|HTience  in 
locating  words  in  alphahc‘ti/ed  word 
lists  and  dictionaries. 

They  provide  several  dictionaries  for 
class  use  and  have  the  children  cluxisc* 
their  preferred  definition.  Often  one 
dictionary  will  give  a  more  lucid  and 
appropriate  definition  than  the  others. 
Furthermore,  this  meaningful  repetition 


in  seeing  the  word  several  times  will 
help  fix  its  correct  spelling. 

Fhey  arrange  for  the  children  to  have 
successful  experiences  in  prcxjfreading 
their  own  written  compositions. 

The  successful  teacher  lets  each  child 
know  that  he  is  aware  of  the  progress 
the  child  is  making.  Me  gives  a  "pat 
on  the  back”  whenever  it  is  deserved. 

Summary 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  chil¬ 
dren  do  best  those  things  which  they 
like  and  enjoy.  Hut  for  many,  this 
inner  compulsion  is  not  a  gift  —  it 
must  he  won  hy  wise  teacher  planning. 
It  is  surely  a  mark  of  good  teaching 
when  it  can  lie  said  alxnit  the  children 
of  any  class.  They  Like  To  Spelll 
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to  the  meanings  and  the  fluent  use  of 
words  as  preparation  for  spelling. 

'I’hey  are  alert  to  the  particular  tech¬ 
nique  which  may  be  best  suited  to  an 
individual  child. 

They  encourage  some  children  to 
keep  a  daily  diary  in  a  notelxKik  of 
troublesome  words,  't  hese  words  may 
be  written  correctly  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  page  and  practiced  on  the  upper. 

They  provide  incentive  for  accurate 
spelling  by  placing  on  the  bulletin  board 
original  poems  and  stories  which  have 
been  neatly  written  or  typed. 

ITiey  provide  opportunities  f<ir  the 
children  to  correct  their  own  papers 
under  careful  teacher  supervision. 

They  encourage  the  writing  of  daily 
news  items  on  the  chalkboard  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

They  create  an  interest  in  word 
analysis  by  a  judicious  use  of  such 
devices  as:  (1)  finding  little  words  in 
big  words,  (2)  listing  words  that  begin 
with  the  same  sound,  and  (3)  finding 
words  that  have  the  same  little  word  in 
them. 

They  encourage  children  to  tell  how 
they  are  able  to  learn  to  spell  new 
words.  Perhaps  one  child  has  a  learn¬ 
ing  ti’chnique  that  would  be  unusually 
clear  and  useful  to  another. 

'They  give  a  w<»rd  which  is  a  synonym 
or  antonym  to  one  of  the  words  in  the 
spelling  lesson  and  ask  the  children  to 
tell  that  word  and  s|>ell  it.  Children 
also  serve  as  leaders  in  this  activity. 

'They  use  sentences  in  which  one  of 
the  spelling  words  is  needed.  'They 
leave  that  word  out  and  ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  tell  which  word  is  needed  and 
then  to  spell  it.  Children  lead  in  this 
activity,  too. 

TTiey  ask  children  to  write  from 
memory  as  many  of  the  words  as  they 


can  which  are  in  the  current  spelling 
lesson.  'This  challenge  to  the  memory 
becomes  a  stimulating  game  for  some 
children. 

'Fhey  ask  children  to  write  one  of 
their  spelling  words  which  rhymes  with 
a  given  word.  Children  lead  in  this 
game  also. 

They  cKcasionally  have  one  child 
"write”  a  word  "in  the  air.”  'The  others 
tell  which  word  it  is.  The  pupil  who 
spells  it  correctly  gets  to  write  an  "air” 
word. 

They  make  up  stories  using  the  spell¬ 
ing  words  but  leave  a  space  where  each 
spelling  word  would  be.  Ihe  pupils 
write  these  words  where  they  belong. 
Th^  children  also  write  these  stories  for 
their  classmates. 

They  permit  the  children  to  spend 
some  time  working  together  on  s|X‘lling 

—  often  there  are  pupil  partners. 

They  encourage  the  children  to  study 

words  in  their  spare  moments  —  both 
at  sch(K)l  and  at  home  (on  a  voluntary 
basis). 

They  help  children  make  spelling 
notebooks  of  words  missed  or  of  words 
they  want  to  learn  to  spell.  These  may 
be  made  so  that  the  words  are  in  .\BC 
order  with  a  page  or  more  devoted  to 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

'They  have  a  group  spelling  chart  for 
the  class,  showing  how  many  words  the 
entire  class  is  spelling  correctly.  There 
are  individual  charts  for  each  child  that 
he  may  keep  at  his  seat  and  record  his 
own  progress.  TTiese  may  be  line  or  bar 
graphs. 

They  normally  quit  working  on  spell¬ 
ing  while  the  children  are  still  interested 

—  while  they  have  a  taste  for  more. 

They  have  a  variety  of  techniques  for 

presenting  words  and  helping  children 
learn  them.  Thev  do  not  use  one  tech- 
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IN  parent  teacher  meetings  on  s|)ell' 
ing,  there  is  much  concern  over 
these  questions: 

Why  aren’t  children  learning  to  spell 
today? 

W'hy  dcK-s  my  child  spell  the  words 
correctly  on  a  hriday  test  and  do  poorly 
on  the  same  words  the  next  week? 

Why  isn’t  my  child  taught  phonics 
in  s|Hdling? 

What  can  1  do  to  help  my  child  learn 
how  to  spell? 

Spelling  —  Now  and  Then 

"Cdiildren  don’t  spell  as  well  today  as 
they  did  when  I  went  to  schcKil,”  insist¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Morgan,  an  irate  parent.  “Some¬ 
thing  must  he  done  about  spelling." 

Mrs.  Morgan,  of  course,  was  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion  —  one  shared  by  many 
parents  and  businessmen.  Her  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  status  quo  (defined  by 
Amos  and  Andy  as  "de  mess  we’re  in”) 
can  Ik*  a  healthy  attitude  if  she  gets  the 
facts  and  does  something  helpful  about 
the  situation. 

I'xlucators  and  psychologists  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the 
improvement  of  spelling  abilities.  In 
sch(K)l  attics  and  storage  vaults  they 
have  found  tests  given  to  children  from 
1845  to  the  present.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  1919  were  given  the  tests  used 
in  1845,  they  proved  to  be  better  spell¬ 
ers.  Comparisons  between  the  spelling 
test  scores  in  1928  and  1938  showed 
no  differences.  Similar  comparisons 


between  test  results  in  1929  and  1947 
gave  the  1947  children  an  edge.  In 
short,  tfxlay’s  children  can  hold  their 
own  or  do  better  than  their  parents, 
grandparents,  or  great-grandparents. 

Many  citizens  —  including  a  gre.at 
many  high  schcxil  and  college  teachers 
—  believe  that  children  cannot  spell  as 
well  today  as  their  ancestors.  'Fhis  be¬ 
lief  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Yet  there  are  too  many  teachers  in 
schools  and  colleges  who  throw  up  their 
hands  in  despair.  They  try  to  talk 
themselves  out  of  their  responsibilities 
by  blaming  teachers  at  the  next  lower 
level. 

The  fact  that  children  can  spell  as 
well  or  slightly  better  than  their  ances¬ 
tors  is  not  a  comforting  one.  Harris 
( 13),  for  example,  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  child  in  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
can  sjiell  the  words  in  third-grade  spell¬ 
ers.  This  fact  means  that  a  few  cannot 
spell  the  words  in  a  second-grade  speller 
while  a  few  can  s|k*11  all  the  words  in 
an  eighth-grade  speller.  The  irate  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  right:  “Something  must  be 
done  about  spelling.” 

Poor  Spellers 

There  are  many  causes  of  poor  spell¬ 
ing  which  need  to  he  considered  by 
parents  and  teachers: 

1.  Limited  mental  ability.  High  in¬ 
telligence  is  no  guarantee  of  spelling 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  consider¬ 
able  mental  maturity  is  essential  for 
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learning  to  talk,  read,  and  write.  The 
mental  maturity  of  p(K)r  readers  and 
spellers,  of  course,  cannot  be  assessed 
by  either  group  or  individual  tests  of 
intelligence  which  require  reading  and 
writing.  It  is  tex)  easy  and  morally 
wrong  to  label  a  retarded  speller  or  a 
non-speller  as  a  dullard  on  the  basis  of 
most  tests  of  intelligence  in  common 
use. 

2.  Limited  readitifi,  ability.  Non* 
readers  and  poor  readers  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  gofxl  S|H*IIers.  No  one 
expects  a  child  to  learn  to  talk  until  he 
has  a  substantial  listening  vocahularly. 
Likewise,  he  usually  learns  to  spell 
words  from  his  reading  vocabulary.  If, 
for  example,  he  cannot  identify  man, 
will,  and  look  in  his  reading,  he  is  like¬ 
ly  to  have  difhcultv  in  learning  to  sp(‘ll 
and  to  remember  them. 

It  is  as  silly  to  try  to  teach  a  child 
to  spell  before  he  can  read  as  it  is  to 
teach  him  phonics  before  he  can  read. 

3.  Hearing  impairments.  Certain 
types  of  hearing  impairments  can  cause 
faulty  pronunciation,  monotonous  pitch, 
inattention,  and  other  behavior  which 
contributes  to  poor  spelling. 

4.  Visual  defects.  Some  children 
cannot  see  clearly  what  is  written  on 
the  blackboard;  some  cannot  see  clear¬ 
ly  print  held  at  b(X)k-reading  distance; 
and  a  few  cannot  sec  clearly  at  either 
distance.  Furthermore,  a  few  children 
find  that  the  print  blurs  or  doubles. 
These  and  other  evidences  of  visual  de¬ 
fects  can  contribute  to  p<K)r  spelling. 

5.  Faulty  listening  skills.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  spell  month  for  months,  witch  for 
which,  pronounciation  for  pronuncia¬ 
tion  because  thev  neither  hear  nor  say 
the  words  correctly.  Occasionally,  a 
child  cannot  give  other  words  that 
rhyme  with  a  simple  word  like  cat. 


Some  have  difficulty  in  matching  the 
beginning  sounds  of  words,  as  (st)ore 
and  (st)art.  Many  have  not  learned  to 
hear  the  syllables  in  happy,  wishes,  dis¬ 
cover,  advantages  when  they  are  said 
in  a  normal  conversational  tone. 

Listening  to  the  groups  of  sounds  in 
a  s|X)ken  word  and  pronouncing  a  word 
correctly  gets  the  chiltl  set  to  see  the 
groups  of  letters  representing  those 
sounds.  If  the  child  is  brain  injured, 
has  a  hearing  impairment,  or  has  not 
been  taught  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of 
words,  he  is  handicap|K-d  in  learning 
to  S|H‘ll. 

6.  Poor  handwriting.  Among  other 
things,  learning  to  spell  calls  for  con¬ 
siderable  eye-hand  ccxirdination.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  child  may  have  a  tremor  in 
his  handwriting,  possibly  indicating  a 
neurological  problem.  Some  chiklren 
grasp  a  pencil  awkwardly  or  give  other 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  motor  ctxirdina- 
tion.  Usually,  however,  eye-hand  co¬ 
ordination  develops  as  the  child  grows 
and  as  he  gets  intelligent  help  on  his 
handwriting  problems. 

Sometimes  awkward  handwriting  and 
reversals  of  letters  are  evidence  of  slow 
maturity  or  of  the  use  of  a  non-preferred 
hand.  Neither  parent  nor  teacher 
should  force  the  child  into  the  use  of 
either  the  right  or  the  left  hand  for 
writing,  eating,  or  other  one-handed 
activities. 

7.  Overemphasis  on  phonics.  TIm- 
child  who  spells  tid  for  tide,  thred  for 
thread,  hight  for  height,  coler  for  color, 
curnel  for  colonel,  or  manyoufacture  for 
manufacture  is  thrown  for  a  loss  be¬ 
cause  he  tries  to  spell  the  word  the  way 
it  sounds.  Of  course,  the  child  who 
spells  words  the  way  they  sruind  is 
working  against  big  (xlds. 

8.  Poor  study  habits.  Some  children 
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are  poor  spellers  because  they  try  to 
spell  words  the  way  they  sound.  Others 
are  miserable  spellers  because  they  try 
to  spell  each  word  letter  by  letter.  Of 
course,  letter-hy-letter  spelling  of  all 
wrirds  a  child  needs  for  writing  is  an 
impossible  feat  because  it  places  an  im- 
|x>ssibie  burden  on  his  memory. 

Pupils  often  do  not  make  progress  in 
spelling  because  they  merely  write  the 
correct  spelling  of  a  word  while  looking 
at  the  printed  or  written  form  of  it. 
Oipying  a  word,  of  course,  is  a  far  cry 
fr(»m  writing  the  word  from  memory' 
and,  then,  chc'cking  the  spelling  against 
the  correct  form. 

9.  Inability  to  judge  spelling  accu¬ 
racy.  Because  of  indifference  or  care¬ 
lessness,  poor  spellers  often  are  not 
aware  of  incorrect  spellings.  Until  they 
have  learned  to  premfread  for  misspell¬ 
ings,  they  are  not  likely  to  look  up  cor¬ 
rect  spellings. 

1 0.  Inability  to  visualize  words.  Be¬ 
cause  of  defects  of  attention,  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  other  problems,  some  children 
cannot  recall  the  visual  image  of  a 
word.  These  children  may  need  to  re¬ 
enforce  the  visual  image  hy  hearing  the 
word,  by  saying  correctly  its  syllables, 
by  tracing  it,  and  by  writing  it  from 
memory. 

Informal  Spelling  Inventories 

Before  a  parent  or  a  teacher  can  help 
a  child  with  his  spelling,  she  must  know 
his  level  of  spelling  achievement.  One 
of  the  most  direct  ways  to  get  this  in¬ 
formation  is  to  give  him  an  informal 
spelling  inventory. 

Tlie  following  is  an  informal  spelling 
inventory.  It  was  made  by  taking  a 
random  sample  from  the  words  intro¬ 
duced  at  each  grade  level  in  a  number 
of  widely  used  spellers. 


I^vel  II 

1.  will 

2.  some 

3.  at 

4.  gocxl 

5.  but 

6.  man 

7.  I(K)k 

8.  store 

9.  morning 
10.  take 

Ix?vel  III 

1.  laughing 

2.  oh 

3.  could 

4.  know 

5.  letter 

6.  yellow 

7.  don’t 

8.  yard 

9.  grass 

10.  rained 

1 1 .  stand 

12.  which 

13.  songs 

Level  IV 

1.  food 

2.  pins 

3.  trade 

4.  race 

5.  honey 

6.  choose 

7.  color 

8.  family 

9.  build 

10.  won’t 

1 1 .  wear 

12.  burn 

13.  thick 


1 1 .  walk. 

12.  happy 

13.  off 

14.  live 

15.  four 

16.  boat 

17.  five 

18.  as 
19  grow 
20.  next 


14.  face 

15.  lost 

16.  seeds 

17.  dry 

18.  few 

19.  dark 

20.  safe 

21.  flying 

22.  among 

23.  gold 

24.  stopped 

25.  ni 


14.  wishes 

15.  sounds 

16.  mouse 

17.  tomorrow 

18.  less 

19.  cost 

20.  pages 

21.  broken 

22.  voice 

23.  breakfast 

24.  mailed 

25.  Sept. 
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Level  V 


1. 

born 

14. 

capture 

2. 

biggest 

15. 

bl(KMl 

3. 

ought 

16. 

coffee 

4. 

gallon 

17. 

railroad 

5. 

writing 

18. 

promise 

6. 

Wednesday 

19. 

newspaper 

7. 

test 

20. 

earn 

8.  badly 

21. 

fact 

9. 

discover 

22. 

record 

10. 

sort 

23. 

simple 

11. 

quiet 

24. 

valley 

12. 

shade 

25. 

lx)W 

13. 

tin 

Ix;vcl  VI 


1.  rapidly 

14.  trial 

2.  against 

1 5.  accept 

3.  all  right 

16.  sailor 

4.  general 

17.  conductor 

5.  common 

1  8.  reduce 

6.  usual 

19.  explore 

7.  choice 

20.  sense 

8.  success 

2 1 .  diamond 

9.  lock 

22.  faint 

10.  defeat 

23.  object 

1 1 .  carefully 

24.  fright 

12.  complete 

25.  limb 

13.  doubt 

Level  VII 

1.  ability 

14.  extremely 

2.  expense 

1 5.  noble 

3.  liquid 

16.  corrected 

4.  replace 

17.  mystery 

5.  generally 

18.  securing 

6.  envelope 

19.  ecKoa 

7.  affect 

20.  deposit 

8.  improvement 

2 1 .  introduce 

9.  present 

22.  explaining 

10.  steer 

23.  aware 

1 1 .  split 

24.  advertising 

12.  namely 

25.  mayor 

13.  decrease 

Level  VIII 

1.  advantages 

14. 

declare 

2.  extreme 

15. 

banquet 

3.  science 

16. 

concern 

4.  reaction 

17. 

magnilicent 

5.  disagreeable 

18. 

definite 

6.  experience 

19. 

efficiently 

7.  continually 

20. 

trans|X)rtation 

8.  enable 

21. 

capitol 

9.  organization 

22. 

fraternity 

10.  conference 

23. 

evidently 

1 1 .  undoubtedly 

24. 

resolution 

12.  hence 

25. 

esteem 

13.  subway 

Administration 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  how  to 
administer  an  informal  inventory: 

1.  I'xplanation  of  purpose:  to  find 

signing  levels 

2.  Fxplanation  of  "rules" 

a.  Clive  examples  of  words  to 
be  spelled  orally  [e.g.,  see 
Csea),  I’ll  (aisle,  isle)]. 

b.  Explain  that  the  word  will 
be  pronounced,  used  in  sen¬ 
tence,  and  pronounced  again 
before  it  is  to  be  written. 

3.  PrcKetlure 

a.  Pronounce  each  word  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

( 1 )  Use  a  conversational 
tone. 

(2)  Say  each  word  without 
distorting  sounds  of 
phonetic  elements  or 
syllables. 

h.  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence 
to  bring  out  one  meaning 
very  clearly. 

c.  Pronounce  the  word  again, 
without  distorting  its  sounds. 

d.  Have  the  students  write  it 
in  a  column  on  ruled  paper. 
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4.  Test  levels 

a.  Give  tests  at  each  speller 
level  to  determine  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  achievement. 

b.  Determine  the  achievement 
level,  finding  the  highest 

.  level  at  which  a  score  of  92 
to  100%  is  obtained. 

c.  IX'terminc  the  instructional, 
or  teaching,  level  by  finding 
th<‘  highest  level  at  which 
a  score  of  74  to  88%  is 
obtained. 

Criteria  for  Scoring 

Correct  s|K‘llings  are  checked  CV); 
misspelled  words  may  be  indicated  by 
the  Cross  of  St.  George  (X).  Errors 
include ; 

1.  Improper  sc'quence  of  letters 

2.  Failure  to  capitalize  a  word  (e.g. 
Wednesday  for  Wednesday") 

3.  F'ailure  to  place  a  pericxl  after  an 
abbreviation  (e.g.  Sept  for  Sept.) 

4.  Omission  of  an  apostrophe  in  a 
word  (e.g.  isnt  for  isn't) 

5.  Omission  of  a  hyphen  in  a  com¬ 
pound  word  (e.g.  cureall  for  cure- 
all) 

6.  Omission  of  an  inflectional  end¬ 
ing  or  a  suffix  (e.g.  page  for 
panes;  farm  for  farmer) 

7.  Failure  to  space  between  the  two 
words  of  a  two-word  compound 
(e.g.  allrinht  for  all  right) 

8.  Illegible  handwriting,  including 
the  placement  of  the  dot  for  the 
1  (as  in  believe) 

9.  Misspellings  caused  by  failure  to 
attend  to  the  use  or  meaning  of 
the  word  (e.g.  I’ll  for  isle  or  aisle) 

Interpretation  of  Misspellings 

The  following  questions  are  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  interpretation  of  misspell¬ 
ings: 


1 .  Does  the  student  know  how  to  use 
the  word  correctly? 

2.  Does  he  hear  the  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation? 

a.  Can  he  identify  the  number 
of  syllables  in  it? 

b.  Docs  he  pronounce  it  cor¬ 
rectly? 

3.  W'hat  is  his  "level”  of  reading 
achievement?  (That  is,  is  the 
word  within  his  listening,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  reading  v(K'abularies?) 

4.  IXk*s  he  need  to  use  a  tracing  or 
a  kinaesthetic  technique  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell? 

Spelling  I.evels 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  to  esti¬ 
mate  spelling  levels,  using  the  scores  of 
two  pupils: 

IvCvel  John  Susan 

II  100%  100% 


III  96%  (Achieve-  100% 
nient  Level 


IV 

84%  (Instruc- 

96% 

tional  I^evel 

V 

60% 

92%  (Achieve¬ 
ment  I^vel) 

VI 

24% 

80%  (Instruc¬ 
tional  li^vel) 

VII 

4% 

64% 

VIII 

0% 

28% 

|ohn  nt'eds  to  be  with  a  group  at 
I.evcl  IV;  Susan,  at  Ixvel  VI.  John 
may  review  the  study  list  words  for 
Level  III;  Susan,  for  I^evels  IV  and  V. 

A  twenty-five  word  sample  of  the 
words  at  each  speller  level  is  adequate 
for  estimating  instructional  levels.  In 
fact,  a  twenty-word  sample  at  the  sec¬ 
ond-grade  level  is  adequate. 

Usually  these  informal  spelling  tests 
will  show  gradually  decreasing  scores  at 
succeeding  speller  levels. 
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Survey  Tests 

When  the  time  for  studying  a  new 
class  is  limited,  the  teacher  may  use  an 
abbreviated  spelling  scale  as  a  time¬ 
saving  device.  For  this  reason,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scale  is  given: 
my 
get 
gave 
black 
pony 

_ Grade  II  ends  here 

cows 

stick 

|)ark 

rose 

gray 


_ Grade  III  ends  here 


bite 

feast 

getting 

hurry 

ours 

Grade  IV  ends  here 

cjuite 

known 

offer 

holiday 

bridge 

.Grade  V  ends  here 

grind 

cleaner 

frK)Iish 

scarce 

willow 

.Grade  VI  ends  here 

cliff 

returning 

advice 

scattered 

heaven 

.Grade  VII  ends  here 

celebrating 

aircraft 

angle 

advantage 

appreciated 

. . Grade  VIII  ends  here 

'Hie  above  scale  is  administered  in 
the  same  way  as  all  other  tests  given 
herein.  'I’hat  is,  each  word  is  (I)  pro¬ 
nounced,  (2)  used  in  a  sentence,  and 
(3)  pronounced  again  before  the  pupils 
write  it. 

I'he  abbreviated  scale  is  a  handy  de¬ 
vice  for  screening  out  pupils,  especially 
in  high  schcMil  and  college,  who  deviate 
from  most  of  the  group. 

Grouping 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  a 
basic  spelling  program  is  to  help  pupils 
learn  to  spell  the  words  they  need  in 
their  writing  but  do  not  know  how  to 
spc‘ll.  Since  pupils  in  any  grade  do 
vary  in  their  needs,  a  plan  for  grouping 
is  used. 

All  pupils  in  a  class  have  sfielling 
needs.  'The  few  pupils  who  can  spell 
92%  or  more  of  all  the  words  at  their 
grade  level  should  concentrate  on  those 
words  they  need  for  their  curriculum 
activities.  The  remainder  of  the  pupils 
may  be  grouped  in  terms  of  their  in¬ 
structional  levels  in  spelling.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  small  groups  may  be  organized 
for  help  on  auditory  perception,  adding 
suffixes,  spelling  demons,  or  other  spe¬ 
cific  needs. 

The  results  of  informal  spelling  in¬ 
ventories  are  discussed  with  the  pupils, 
individuallv  or  in  groups.  In  this  way, 
pupils  become  articulate  regarding  tbeir 
spelling  needs.  They  take  an  interest 
in  learning  to  spell  the  most  commonly 
used  words  first.  They  leam  how  to 
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identify  their  own  (groupings  of  spelling 
needs.  In  short,  their  interest  and  mo¬ 
tivation  are  based  on  personal  needs. 

I  here  is  no  need  for  a  pupil  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  spelling  group  all 
semester  or  all  year.  Two,  tliree,  or 
four  pupils  may  work  in  teams  to  clean 
up  their  spelling  records  at  lower  levels. 
I'hey  can  do  this  and  continue  work 
with  a  group  at  their  basic  instructional 
level.  For  these  reasons,  grouping  is 
Hexible. 

When  some  type  of  grouping  plan  is 
used,  the  pupils  are  happier  because 
they  are  successful.  Furthermore,  many 
of  them  —  both  high  and  low  achievers 
—  will  make  two  or  more  years’  growth 
in  spelling.  An  effective  grouping  plan 
provides  the  most  favorable  learning 
conditions  for  all  pupils  in  a  class. 

How  to  help  children 

Here  is  a  quick  run-down  on  how  to 
help  children  improve  their  spelling: 

1.  Readiness.  A  child  can  copy  a 
square  or  a  triangle  at  a  younger  age 
than  he  can  repnnluce  them  from 
memory.  Word  forms  offer  more 
curved  and  straight  lines  than  a  simple 
drawing  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Fur- 
thermore,  the  child  has  to  put  more  into 
the  identification  or  reproduction  of  a 
word  than  he  does  in  copying  or  repro¬ 
ducing  a  line  drawing  of  a  simple  geo¬ 
metric  form. 

Before  a  child  can  be  taught  to  spell 
a  word,  these  minimum  conditions 
must  be  met: 

a.  The  word  must  be  in  his  reading 
vocabulary.  That  is,  he  must  be 
able  to  identify  its  form  and 
meaning  before  he  can  reproduce 
(spell)  It. 

b.  He  must  be  able  to  hear  the 
sounds  and  to  say  the  word  cor¬ 
rectly. 


c.  He  must  know  the  namc>s  of  the 
letters  he  is  to  use  in  s|)elling  the 
word. 

d.  He  must  learn  eye-hand  coordina¬ 
tion,  a  difficult  task  fur  many  be¬ 
ginners. 

e.  When  he  begins  to  spell,  he  must 
be  taught  how  to  form  the  letters 
of  each  word  —  both  capital  and 
small  letters. 

f.  He  must  settle  on  the  use  of  either 
the  right  or  left  hand  fur  writing. 

Premature  teaching,  especially  when 
the  child  is  put  under  pressure  to  learn, 
confuses  and  frustrates  the  bi'ginner. 
On  the  other  hand,  delayed  teaching  — 
unwarranted  by  the  facts  —  can  retard 
the  child’s  development. 

There  is  a  best  time  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  spell.  Parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  can  help  children  to  a  gcxx!  start  by 
getting  and  understanding  facts  on  each 
child’s  readiness,  or  development. 

2.  Individual  differences.  Most  par¬ 
ents  know  that  children  do  not  learn  to 
walk,  talk,  or  button  their  clothes  at  the 
same  age.  They  soon  catch  on  to  the 
fact  that  their  children  differ  widely  in 
the  ages  at  which  they  learn  to  read  and 
write.  For  example,  a  few  exceptional 
children  can  read  and  write  at  three  and 
one-half  years;  other  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  may  not  learn  these  same  skills 
until  they  are  nine  years  or  older.  This 
wide  range  in  the  language  development 
of  different  children  must  be  understood 
by  both  parents  and  teachers  in  order 
to  help  the  child  make  the  right  start 
in  spelling. 

For  most  children,  learning  to  spell 
follows  a  sequence.  First,  they  learn 
to  listen  and  to  talk.  After  they  have 
learned  to  say  the  sounds  and  to  use 
the  words  in  sentences,  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  street  signs,  billboards,  and 
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otht-r  uses  of  written  language.  That 
is,  they  are  ready  for  reading.  By  the 
time  they  have  mastered  their  pre¬ 
primers  and  primers,  they  have  picked 
up  the  si)elling  of  a  few  words  and  are 
ready  to  reproduce  (spell)  words  from 
their  reading  vtKabularies  in  their  writ¬ 
ing. 

Of  course,  children  arrive  at  the  first- 
reader  level  at  different  ages.  However, 
when  they  do  arrive,  other  types  of  dif¬ 
ferences  will  have  been  noted.  One  of 
these  differences  is  in  the  ability  to  re¬ 
call  words  learned  in  reading  and  the 
ability  to  recall  the  correct  spellings  of 
words.  In  short,  a  few  children  will 
need  special  help  in  order  to  remember 
words  in  reading  and  writing. 

This  special  help  in  s|H‘lling  is  not 
necessarily  more  time  and  effort,  using 
the  same  ways  that  other  children  use. 
For  example,  at  least  one  child  in  six 
hundred  may  need  to  learn  by  tracing 
words,  known  as  a  tactile  techni(|ue. 
Others  in  this  special  group  may  get  off 
to  a  go(Ml  start  by  another  method, 
known  as  a  kinacsthctic  technique.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  techniques  have  been 
de\elo|K‘d  in  clinics  and  very  few  teach¬ 
ers  are  qualihed  to  use  them. 

Parents  and  teachers  who  try  to  treat 
every  child  alike  are  missing  the  |)oint 
made  by  researchers  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  and  of  learning.  No  two  teach¬ 
ers,  husbands,  wives,  or  children  are 
alike.  Often  there  are  big  differences 
in  the  calendar  ages  at  which  children 
arc  ready  for  help  on  spelling  and  in 
the  ways  they  learn  to  s|x*ll.  I  he  cal¬ 
endar  age  or  the  school  grade  cannot 
be  usc‘d  as  a  basis  for  deciding  when  or 
h(fu'  a  child  is  to  learn  to  spell. 

In  siimmarv,  parents  and  teachers 
can  help  children  by: 


a.  Finding  out  what  help  the  child 
needs  in  hearing  the  sounds  of 
words  and  in  saying  the  words 

b.  Making  sure  the  words  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  S|K'll  are  in  his  reading 
vmabulary 

c.  Finding  out  how  he  can  learn  to 
s|X'll  words. 

3.  Common  words.  A  few  words  are 
used  often  by  both  children  and  adults. 
For  example,  I'Tiiest  I  lorn  (15)  rejxjrt- 
ed  that  three  words  (a,  I,  the)  make  up 
10%  of  the  total  running  words  used 
by  adults. 

Godfrey  Dewey  (9)  reported  that  the 
six  commonest  words  (a,  and,  in,  of,  the, 
to)  in  his  study  made  up  more  than 
20%  of  all  words  usc*d.  These  six  plus 
three  more  monosyllables  (is,  it,  that) 
made  up  more  than  25%  of  all  running 
words. 

In  general,  ten  of  the  commonest 
words  (monosyllables)  make  up  about 
25%  of  all  the  running  words: 

Feonard  Avres  (10):  a,  and,  for,  I, 
in,  of,  that,  the,  to,  you 

CiKlfrey  Dewey:  a,  and,  I,  in,  is,  it, 
of,  that,  the,  to 

Flrnest  Morn:  a,  and,  he,  for,  I,  in, 
of,  the,  to,  you,  we 

Henry  Hinsland  (after  Sigmund  Fol- 
ger):  a,  and,  I,  in,  it,  of,  the,  to, 
you,  we 

Fifty  of  the  cfimmonest  words  make 
up  nearly  50%  of  the  running  words 
used  in  writing.  One  hundred  of  the 
commonest  words  make  up  slightly  more 
than  50% . 

Five  hundretl  of  the  c»»mmonest 
words  make  up  more  than  80%  of  the 
running  words  used  in  writing;  1000, 
about  00%;  2000,  about  95%;  3000, 
more  than  97% . 

To  help  beginners  learn  to  spell  and 
to  help  poor  spellers,  it  is  reavinable  to 
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Start  with  the  most  unnmonly  used 
words.  Certainly  a  child  should  learn 
to  spell  to,  and,  we,  and  have  before 
trying  to  spell  today,  ancient,  or  disap¬ 
pear. 

Commonly  used  words  Cc-K-> 
this,  get)  tend  to  have  fewer  syllables 
than  less  commonly  used  words  (e.g., 
teU'vision,  various,  semester').  This  is 
another  reason  for  learning  to  spell  the 
commonest  words  first. 

I>ess  commonly  used  words  often  are 
made  from  commonly  used  words. 
Hence,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  child 
should  learn  to  spell  what  and  ever  be¬ 
fore  whatever,  with  and  in  before  with¬ 
in,  ship  before  shipment,  and  dark  be¬ 
fore  darkness. 

Oimmonly  used  words  tend  to  he  less 
abstract  than  the  less  commonly  used 
words.  Mother,  home,  we,  and,  friend, 
and  down  represent  fairly  simple  con¬ 
cepts  as  contrasted  to  ancient,  amateur, 
administration,  chemical,  constitution, 
and  proportion. 

I'he  commonest  words  are  found  in 
the  first  h(N)ks  of  a  series  of  spellers. 
At  higher  levels,  the  words  tend  to  be 
less  commonly  used,  longer,  and  more 
difficult  to  understand  and  to  learn  how 
to  s|H‘ll.  I'or  these  reasons,  parents  and 
teachers  can  help  children  by  starting 
with  the  commonest  words.  In  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell  these  commonly  used  words, 
they  are  preparing  themselves  to  spell 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  words 
needed  in  science  reports,  letters,  and 
other  writing  activities. 

4.  Attitudes.  One  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  improvement  of  spelling  ability  is 
the  development  of  the  right  attitudes. 
This  step  includes; 

a.  Using  writing  situations  —  e.g., 
letter  writing  and  reports  on  spe¬ 
cial  projects  —  in  which  the 
pupils  engage  with  enthusiasm 


b.  Developing  an  awareness  of  the 
value  of  correct  spelling  in  busi¬ 
ness 

c.  Developing  an  awareness  of  the 
value  of  correct  spelling  in  sfK'ial 
situations,  such  as  letter  writing 

d.  Developing  an  awareness  of  im¬ 
provement  by  commending  accu¬ 
rate  work  and  by  showing  gains 
on  frequent  informal  tests 

e.  Helping  the  child  to  diagnose  his 
own  needs  in  handwriting,  spell¬ 
ing,  word  usage,  etc. 

Real  improvement  begins  with  the 
development  of  a  spelling  conscience, 
of  good  attitudes  toward  correct  spell- 
ing. 

5.  Needs.  Another  first  step  is  the 
development  of  an  awareness  of  correct 
and  incorrect  spelling.  This  step  in¬ 
cludes: 

a.  Proofreading  for  spelling  errors 

b.  Keeping  lists  of  misspelled  words 
that  have  been  respelled  correctly 

c.  Forming  the  habit  of  looking  up 
doubtful  words 

d.  Checking  weekly  tests  against  the 
basic  speller  list  to  detect  errors 

e.  Studying  only  those  words  mis¬ 
spelled  on  a  pre-test  in  a  basic 
speller 

f.  Mastering  the  spelling  of  words 
used  in  writing  activities,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  most  commonly 
used  ones 

g.  Learning  to  use  an  appropriate 
dictionary  for  checking  the  d«)ubt- 
ful  spellings  of  words 

To  insure  a  spelling  consciousness  — 
an  awareness  of  correct  and  incorrect 
spelling  —  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of 
instruction. 

6.  Meaning.  The  very  first  step  in 
helping  a  child  to  learn  to  spell  a  given 
word  is  to  make  sure  he  knows  how  it 
is  used  —  its  meaning!  In  the  first 
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place,  he  is  not  going  to  use  a  word  in 
his  spontaneous  writing  until  he  knows 
its  meaning.  Ihere  is  no  point  in 
forcing  a  child  to  learn  to  six'll  a  word 
which  he  cannot  use.  In  fact,  learning 
to  s|x'll  meaningless  words  is  a  sure  way 
of  teaching  a  child  —  es|x*cially  a  high¬ 
ly  intelligent  one  —  to  hate  spelling. 

Second,  the  meanings  of  I’ll,  aisle, 
isle,  and  other  words  of  this  t>|X‘  (homo¬ 
nyms)  govern  their  s|x-llings. 

Third,  meaning  is  a  key  factor  in 
learning  a  word  and  in  rememlxring  it. 
W  hen  a  word  is  in  a  child’s  listening, 
s|x-aking,  and  reailing  v(xabularies,  he 
has  a  running  start  on  its  use  in  his 
spontaneous  writing. 

The  words  to,  for,  because,  he,  and 
others  of  this  class  get  their  meanings 
from  relationships  with  other  words  in 
a  sentence  or  a  paragra|)h.  Hie  mean¬ 
ings  of  cat,  bird,  atui  ball  come  from 
direct  ex|X‘rience  with  things  in  each 
class.  However,  the  meanings  of  demtx'- 
racy  and  faith  are  higher  level  abstrac¬ 
tions.  1  hese  and  other  relationships 
must  lx*  considered  in  helping  the  child 
to  understand  the  use  or  uses  of  a  word. 

At  all  times  the  teacher  must  take 
the  pupils  into  her  confitlence.  She 
needs  to  explain  why  meanings  are  kevs 
to  spelling.  Moreover,  she  must  en¬ 
courage  her  pupils  to  ask  help  on  words 
when  the  meanings  are  ha/y  or  un¬ 
known. 

7.  Syllabicatioti.  The  syllable  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  gfKxl  spelling.  Hearing 
the  syllables  in  a  word  gives  a  set  for 
seeing  and  writing  the  letters  represent¬ 
ing  them.  Writing  a  word  by  syllables 
directs  attention  to  pronunciation  units, 
thereby  strengthening  the  visual  image 
of  a  word  with  auditory  and  motor 
images. 

Before  a  child  tries  to  learn  to  spell 
a  word,  he  needs  to  know  T  I )  its  mean¬ 


ing  and  (2)  its  syllables.  Training  in 
listening  to  both  phonetic  elements  and 
syllables  is  started  during  or  before  the 
reading  readiness  stage  and  continued 
through  beginning  and  advanced  stages 
of  reading. 

In  his  hrst  basic  s|x‘lling  hook,  the 
child  learns  to  listen  for  one-  and  two- 
syllahle  words:  go,  going;  home,  mother; 
hoy,  chihlreu;  at,  away;  in,  around;  pig, 
rabbit;  etc.  As  he  climbs  the  s|x'lling 
ladder,  he  listens  for  syllables  in  longer 
words:  anywhere,  arithmetic,  examina¬ 
tions,  representative. 

U  hen  the  child  listens  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables  in  a  word  S|Kiken  by  his 
parent  or  teacher,  he  should  hear  an 
undistorted  pronunciation  of  it.  He 
hears  away  not  a  way;  vacation  not  va- 
ca-tion.  When  the  syllables  of  an  iso¬ 
lated  word  are  overemphasi/ed,  he  hears 
distorteil  sounds.  I'urthermore,  the 
normal  pronunciation  of  isolated  words 
is  not  the  same  as  the  pronunciation  of 
these  same  words  in  ccmnected  s|x*ech. 
Tor  example,  the  word  sei’CM  is  often 
pronounced  seb-m  rather  than  sev-n  in 
general  American  s|x*ech. 

'The  child  who  hears  and  says  witch 
for  which,  supprise  for  surprise,  liberry 
for  library,  and  gover»/eMf  for  grnrrw- 
ment  is  likely  to  misspell  them.  There- 
f(jre,  he  needs  to  T  I  )  listen  for  the  syl¬ 
lables  ami  (2)  say  the  word  correctly. 

In  order  to  get  transfer  from  the 
spoken  to  the  written  word,  the  parent 
or  teacher  says  each  syllable  as  she 
writes  it.  For  example,  she  says  sur 
and  writes  the  syllable;  then  prise  and 
writes  it.  ITie  word,  of  course.  Is  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  whole.  The  child  then  ex¬ 
amines  the  whole  word  for  each  of  its 
syllables  before  writing  it  from  memory 
CIO). 

Both  beginners  and  prK)r  spellers  can 
be  helped  by  learning  to  write  the  word 
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by  syllables,  lliat  is,  he  says  ser  and 
writes  it.  Then  he  says  the  syllable 
vice  and  writes  it.  The  whole  word  is 
written  without  a  pause  between  the 
two  syllables.  Furthermore,  each  syl¬ 
lable  is  said  with  the  same  sounds  as 
when  the  whole  word  is  said. 

After  the  child  has  accumulated  a 
numlKT  of  words  of  a  certain  type,  he 
may  Kenerali/.e  regarding  syllable  breaks. 
For  example,  he  may  see  that  the  con¬ 
sonant  before  le  at  the  end  of  a  word 
goes  with  it:  a  ble,  ta  hie,  cir  tie. 

Skills  in  hearing,  saying,  and  writing 
syllables  are  learned  by  g(Kxl  s{x.‘llers. 
Learning  these  skills  prevents  letter-by¬ 
letter  s|K‘lling  used  so  often  by  crippled 
spellers. 

8.  Visual  imaffcry.  In  order  to  match 
tlie  letters  to  the  sounds  of  the  syllable, 
the  child  learns  to  visualize  a  word. 
Hearing  the  word  sets  up  the  auditory 
imagery  to  strengthen  the  visual  image. 
The  visual  examination  r)f  the  word  for 
its  syllables  coupled  with  saying  and 
writing  the  syllables  further  strengthens 
the  visual  imagery  through  kinaesthic 
imagery.  In  order  to  prevent  phonetic- 
spelling  and  /or  letter-by-letter  s|)elling, 
the  child  is  taught  to  visualize  the  word 
by  syllables. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  recalling  the  vis¬ 
ual  image  of  a  word  is  (1)  writing  it 
from  memory  and  (2)  checking  the  spell¬ 
ing  against  a  correct  one.  This  jwint  is 
missed  when  the  child  merely  copies  the 
word.  It  is  highly  important  for  the 
child  to  hear,  see,  and  write  each  sylla¬ 
ble  correctiv  on  his  first  contact  with  it. 

9.  Whole  words.  When  a  child 
reads,  he  sees  the  word  as  a  whole. 
When  he  writes,  he  writes  the  whole 
word.  A  reader  or  writer  sees  the  whole 
word — unmutilated  by  syllable,  accent, 
or  diacritical  marks. 

Listening  to  syllables  or  examining  a 


written  word  for  syllables  is  done  with 
whole  words.  That  is,  the  child  is 
taught  to  hear,  to  see,  and  to  “feel”  the 
parts  of  whole  words. 

10.  Hules.  I  here  is  no  justification 
for  a  blind  faith  in  spelling  rules.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  any  sensible  parent  or  teacher 
knows  that  rules  learned  by  rote  (by 
heart)  are  s<K)n  forgotten.  In  spite  of 
popular  opinion,  there  is  no  magic  in  a 
spelling  rule. 

Hules  are  generalizations  based  on 
related  facts.  For  example,  after  a 
child  has  learned  to  spell  come-coming, 
give-giving,  move-moving,  write-writing 
he  may  see  that  the  “final  c  is  dropped 
before  adding  ing".  The  ability  to  make 
this  generalization  dejn-nds  upon  his 
mental  maturity  as  well  as  on  his  need 
for  learning  to  spcdl  these  words. 

Most  rules  have  limited  usefulness 
because  of  their  exceptions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  “most  plurals  are  made  by  adding 
s  to  the  singular"  as  in  eye-eyes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  plural  of  address  is  addresses, 
of  calf  is  calves,  of  man  is  men. 

Another  examjile  of  exceptions  is  the 
rule  of  “i  bc*fore  c  except  after  c  or  when 
sounded  as  a  in  neighbor  and  weigh”. 
I’he  rule  fits  belief  and  friend.  It  also 
fits  ceiling  and  receive,  weight  and 
eight,  but  it  d(K*s  not  fit  ancient,  cither, 
science,  or  seeing. 

Three  im|)ortant  decisions  are  made 
regarding  rules  to  be  considered:  First, 
to  how  manv  words  can  the  rule  be  ap- 
Pli  ed?  Second,  how  manv  exceptions 
to  the  rule  must  lie  made?  'Fhird,  when 
is  the  child  ready,  or  mature  enough, 
to  make  the  generalization  and  apply  it? 

Most  children  will  make  their  own 
generalizations  alwut  spelling.  For  this 
reason,  it  ap|X‘ars  to  be  necessary  to 
guide  them  in  making  useful  generaliza¬ 
tions: 
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a.  Guiile  the  child  in  making  a  gen-  j.  Keep  the  nuinlxT  of  rules  to  a 

crali/ation  only  when  he  has  a  miniinum  in  order  to  aid  learning 

need,  l  or  example,  when  he  has  and  avoid  confusion. 

several  plurals,  suHixes,  or  qu  Ij.  Provide  many  opportunities  for 

review  through  application  of  a 

b.  Before  c«>nsidering  a  rule,  make  rule. 

sure  the  child  has  enough  words  Here  is  a  list  of  spelling  situations 
of  one  tviH*  to  be  able  to  make  meriting  consideration: 


a  generalization  ('e.g.,  b<»y-bt)ys, 
egg-eggs,  etc.)  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

c.  Help  the  pupil  make  his  own  gen¬ 
eralization  ( ride)  bv  examining 
a  group  of  words  which  fit  the 
rule. 

d.  Help  the  pupil  to  understand  why 
a  rule  fits  some  words.  I’or  ex¬ 
ample,  let  him  try  to  pronounce 
the  plural  of  a  word  ending  in  s 
without  adding  es  as  in  dresses. 

e.  Hel|i  the  pupil  to  apply  the  rule 
to  words  whidi  are  new  to  him 
so  that  he  learns  to  use  it. 

f.  (iuide  the  child  in  finding  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule  so  that  he  will 
learn  to  avoid  pitfalls.  (This 
may  lead  to  another  rule.) 

g.  Teach  the  child  to  use  simple 
rules  first.  F^ir  example,  forming 
plurals  hv  adding  s  or  es  is  more 
easily  understiMKl  than  doubling 
the  final  consonant  when  adding 
a  suffix. 

h.  Prepare  the  child  for  a  generali¬ 
zation  hv  having  him  consider 
spei  ific  elements  fx'forehand.  For 
example,  he  deals  with  silent  e 
in  make  long  before  he  must 
write  making,.  And  he  deals  with 
each  of  these  situations  long  be¬ 
fore  he  generalizes  alxiut  "drop¬ 
ping  silent  e  before  adding  ing”. 

i.  Oinsider  only  one  rule  at  a  time 
so  that  the  child  can  gradually 
develop  a  feeling  of  security. 


a.  Forming  plurals  of  nouns  hy  add¬ 
ing  s  to  the  singular 

hoy,  hoys 

b.  Forming  plurals  by  adding  es  to 
words  ending  in  s,  x,  sk,  eh 

dress,  dresses 
box,  boxes 
uish,  wishes 
porch,  porches 
witch,  witches 

c.  Forming  plurals  by  changing  y  to 
i  and  adding  es 

baby,  babies 
berry,  berries 

d.  Forming  plurals  by  changing  the 
singular  form 

f(H)t,  feet 
tooth,  teeth 
mouse,  mice 
man,  men 
woman,  women 

e.  Using  an  apostrophe  in  a  contrac¬ 
tion 

aren’t,  are  not 
I’ll,  I  will  or  /  shall 
won't,  will  not 

f.  Using  a  periorl  after  ahreviations 

A.M.,  Dec.,  dm.,  Mr.,  P.S. 

g.  Forming  singular  possi'ssives  by 
adding 's 

John’s 

father's 

h.  Forming  plural  possr-ssives  by  add¬ 
ing  s' 

hoys’ 

gir/s' 
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i.  Dropping  final  e  when  adding  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel 

make,  making 
bathe,  bathing 
use,  usable 
cure,  curable 

j.  Keeping  the  final  e  when  adding 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  conso¬ 
nant 

hope,  hopeful 
nine,  ninety 
sure,  surely 
advance,  advancement 

k.  Changing  y  to  i  before  adding  a 
suffix  that  does  not  begin  with 
an  i 

apply,  appliance 
copy,  copied 
marry,  marries 
try,  tried 

l.  Doubling  the  final  consonant  of 
a  one-syllable  word  before  adding 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel 

big,  bigger,  biggest 

spot,  spotted 

run,  runner,  running 

m.  Doubling  final  consonants  of 
words  in  which  the  last  syllable 
is  accented  and  has  a  short  vowel 
before  adding  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  vowel 

admit,  admitted 

begin,  beginner,  beginning 

refer,  referred 

n.  Noting  the  kw  sound  of  qu 

quick,  quiet,  liquid 

How  to  Confuse  Children 

There  are  many  children  who  are 
confused  and  disturbed  about  how  to 
spell  words.  Here  are  some  examples 
of  practices  that  contribute  to  their  di¬ 
lemma: 

1.  Spelling  before  reading.  Begin  to 
teach  him  to  spell  words  before  he  has 
learned  to  read.  The  fact  that  he  can¬ 


not  tell  one  word  from  another  adds  to 
his  confusion  in  learning  to  spell  —  but 
insist  that  he  memorize  how  to  make  the 
letters  and  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
each  word.  'Fhis  practice  not  only  con¬ 
fuses  him  but  also  teaches  him  to  hate 
spelling.  Furthermore,  he  gets  the  idea 
that  the  only  way  to  learn  how  to  spell 
a  word  is  to  memorize  it. 

2.  Difficult  before  easy  words.  If 
he  is  having  trouble  with  spelling,  al¬ 
ways  drill  him  on  words  at  his  grade 
level.  For  example,  if  he  is  in  the  fifth 
grade,  drill  him  on  words  in  the  fifth- 
grade  speller.  The  fact  that  he  doesn’t 
know  how  to  spell  words  in  the  second- 
grade,  or  third-grade,  or  fourth-grade 
speller  should  not  be  considered.  As¬ 
sume  that  he  doesn’t  need  to  know  how 
to  spell  the  common  words  used  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults;  he  only  needs  to  know 
the  words  at  his  grade  level. 

This  practice  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  he  can  learn  to  spell  biggest,  don't, 
gallon,  Wednesday,  or  promise  before 
he  learns  to  spell  big,  do,  at,  look,  or 
take.  Of  course,  this  won’t  make  sense 
to  him,  but  this  is  a  part  of  the  plot  to 
confuse  him.  By  the  way,  this  common 
malpractice  is  very  successful  in  making 
poor  spellers. 

3.  Distorting  sounds  of  the  word. 
When  you  dictate  a  word  for  the  child 
to  spell,  exaggerate  the  sound  of  each 
part  so  that  he  hears  only  wierd  distor¬ 
tions.  For  example,  say  five  as  fuh-eye- 
vuh.  Or,  say  grass  as  guh,  r-rr,  a-a-a, 
suh. 

Better  still,  accent  unaccented  syl¬ 
lables.  For  example,  have  him  hear  and 
say  be  in  began,  con  in  conductor,  ent 
in  patent,  a  in  about  and  aboard. 

These  practices  can  be  trumped  by 
having  him  listen  for  silent  letters. 
Make  him  hear  the  b  in  climb,  k  in 
knife,  w  in  write. 
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Ihe  distortion  of  sounds  in  words 
helps  to  confuse  the  child  in  what  he 
hears  and  how  he  says  the  word.  This 
confusion,  in  turn,  causes  him  to  spell 
words  the  way  he  has  been  taught  to 
hear  and  say  them  —  distortions  and 
all.  .Moreover,  he  can  carry  these  bad 
habits  over  to  his  oral  reading  and  prac¬ 
tice  stilted  word  calling,  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  ideas. 

4.  Phonetic  spelling.  Teach  the 
child  to  spell  words  by  isolated  sounds. 

1  or  example,  drill  him  on  the  consonant 
sound  dge  in  edge  so  that  he  will  write 
what  he  hears  in  a(ge),  (j)u(dge), 
sol(d)ier.  Or,  drill  him  on  the  sound 
of  a  in  gate  so  that  he  will  misspell 
hrwa/k,  n(ei}gh,  pi/ ay),  st(ai)n,  and 
th(ey). 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  made 
by  p(K)r  spellers  is  spelling  the  word  the 
way  it  sounds.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Finest 
H<»rn  reported  the  word  circumference 
can  be  spelled  phonetically  more  than 
one  billion  different  ways  should  not 
cause  a  loss  of  faith.  After  all,  the  plan 
Is  to  confuse  children.  Don’t  give  up; 
it’s  being  done  by  parents  and,  some¬ 
times,  by  teachers  every  school  dav. 

5.  l .etter-hy-letter  spelling.  Teach 
the  child  to  laboriously  spell  each  word 
letter  by  letter.  I'or  example,  teach  him 
to  spell  geography  by  saying  or  whisper¬ 
ing  the  letters  geography.  Never 
let  him  hear  the  syllables  ge  og  ra  phy 
before  be  spells  it  because  that  would 
get  him  set  to  spell  the  word  correctly. 

l.etter-by-letter  spelling  rules  out  anv 
sensible  aid  for  him.  It  divorces  the 
written  word  from  the  spoken  word, 
putting  the  child  entirely  on  his  own 
without  an  effective  way  to  learn  to 
spell.  In  short,  it  will  cause  him  to  bog 
down  and  to  give  up  the  job  of  learning 
to  spell  before  he  gets  very  far. 

6.  Isolating  parts  of  words.  Not  to 


be  overlookeii  is  the  practice  of  spelling 
words  by  separate  parts.  In  order  to 
clutter  the  child’s  mind,  fur  example, 
have  him  write  separate  as  sep  a  rate. 
1  his,  of  course,  is  not  the  way  the  word 
looks  in  reading  and  it  is  not  the  way 
it  will  l(K)k  when  he  usc‘s  it  in  a  letter 
or  report.  Murc'over,  it  is  not  the  way 
he  will  write  it  in  a  composition.  In 
other  words,  to  make  sure  that  the  child 
cannot  spell  the  word  automatically 
when  he  has  his  mind  on  the  ideas  he 
‘s  trying  to  express,  have  him  write  in 
separated  syllables  at  the  time  he  first 
learns  to  spell  it. 

A  milder  variation  of  this  practice  is 
to  write  one  or  more  of  the  syllables  in 
a  different  color  of  pencil,  chalk,  or 
print.  This  distorts  the  visual  picture 
which  the  child  gets  of  the  word  so  that 
he  will  be  stopjx'd  short  when  he  tries 
to  identify  or  write  the  word  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  situation. 

This  practice  of  isolating  written  syl¬ 
lables  in  order  to  call  attention  to  them 
may  not  produce  as  much  confusion  as 
distorting  the  sounds  of  the  word.  It, 
however,  will  add  to  the  confusion. 

7.  Word  forms  before  meaning.  In 
order  to  cut  down  the  child’s  chances  to 
recall  the  spelling  of  a  word,  rule  out 
attention  to  its  meaning,  'riiis  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  naked  word  form  is  given  in 
some  sch(X)ls  bv  offering  each  class  a 
printed  list  of  spelling  words  which  is 
to  be  memorized  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
twenty  words  each  week.  It  is  done  in 
some  homes  by  having  the  child  practice 
long  hours  on  the  tedious  oral  spelling 
or  writing  of  words  pronounced. 

When  attention  is  given  only  to  the 
empty  word  form,  the  child  may  learn 
to  spell  to,  too,  and  two  but  he  won’t 
know  how  to  use  them  in  his  writing, 
lie  may  learn  to  spell  gown,  privilege, 
and  substance  on  a  test  hut  he  is  tripped 
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up  when  he  needs  to  use  them  in  his 
writing.  More  important,  he  may  not 
recall  the  spellings  at  all  because  they 
were  not  learned  in  a  thinking  situation. 

8.  Memorizing  rules.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  cause  a  child  to  labor  over 
his  sfielling  when  he  wants  to  write  is 
U)  have  him  memorize  a  set  of  rules. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  required  memorization  of  a 
rule  and  the  active  process  of  making 
a  generalization  from  experience.  The 
first  is  rote  memuriz.ation  (memorizing 
by  heart!);  the  second,  thinking  through 
how  a  group  of  words  are  related  until 
a  conclusion  is  made  and  tested.  But 
forget  the  fact  that  you  can’t  give  a  child 
a  concept  or  an  attitude  —  that  he  must 
make  his  own  concepts  and  attitudes 
out  of  his  personal  experience.  After 
all,  our  concern  is  with  confusing  him. 

To  give  the  child  a  mind-breaking 
burden,  set  him  up  so  he  must  sort  out 
the  right  rule  from  a  whole  pack  of  rules 
every  time  he  wants  to  s|K‘11  a  word. 
For  example,  make  him  memorize  the 
rule  that  the  plural  of  w’ords  ending  in 
s  (dress),  X  (box),  sh  (uish),  and  ch 
(porch)  is  formed  by  adding  e$.  This 
shoulil  he  done  before  he  has  a  chance 
to  “feel”  how  to  say  the  singular  and 
plural  forms  and  before  he  has  seen  a 
group  of  these  words.  To  clutter  his 
mind,  put  your  faith  in  the  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  rules  that  are  meaningless  to 
him.  lie  may  forget  them  readily  and, 
if  he  doesn’t,  he  may  bog  down  in  des¬ 
pair. 

9.  Repetition.  A  very  effective  way 
to  stifle  interest  and  to  insure  poor  spell¬ 
ing  is  to  make  the  child  write  100 
times.  There  must  be  something  attrac¬ 
tive  and  magical  about  this  practice  be¬ 
cause  it  is  used  so  often.  The  child 
knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  do:  write 


the  word  aimlessly  a  definite  number  of 
times.  His  task  is  clean  cut;  he  can 
turn  to  something  worthwhile  and  in¬ 
teresting  just  as  soon  as  he  has  done  it. 
Since  he  is  giving  his  attention  neither 
to  the  meaning  nor  the  spelling  of  the 
word,  he  can  misspell  it  as  badly  as  he 
did  before. 

10.  Oral  spelling.  .Most  people  learn 
to  spell  on  the  ends  of  their  pencils 
bexause  they  need  to  spell  when  they 
write.  That  is,  they  learn  to  write  so 
automatically  they  can  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  ideas. 

To  upset  the  word  basket  for  the 
child,  have  him  practice  spelling  the 
words  orally.  In  this  way,  writing  the 
word  and  seeing  the  written  word  will, 
indeed,  be  a  new  experience  for  him. 

learning  to  spell  words  orallv  mav 
help  him  to  win  spelling  contests  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  help  him  to  write.  This 
practice  may  not  confuse  him  hut  it 
does  keep  him  from  learning  to  spell 
written  words. 

1 1 .  Sticking  to  lists.  To  keep  the 
child  from  spelling  correctly  in  his 
writing,  let  him  spend  all  of  his  precious 
time  and  energy  on  learning  to  spell 
special  lists  of  words. 

In  the  first  place,  the  authors  of  these 
lists  tell  you  that  learning  to  spell  about 
3500  words  will  insure  the  correct 
spelling  of  about  96  per  cent  of  all 
running  words  used  by  children  and 
adults.  They  sometimes  fail  to  explain 
that  they  are  talking  about  running 
words  rather  than  the  thousands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  words  needed.  Furthermore, 
they  often  fail  to  explain  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  learn  how  to  spell  these  3500 
words  rather  than  to  memorize  them  if 
thousands  of  other  words  are  to  be 
spelled  correctly. 

Secondly,  compilers  of  spelling  words 
often  fail  to  explain  whv  basic  spelling 
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te\tb(K)k$  are  insurance  policies  or  punish!  punish!  Build  a  strong;  dislike 
springboards  to  better  spelling.  for  s|>elling  and  maybe  he  can  be  made 

One  way  to  keep  the  child  from  he-  into  a  chronically  poor  speller, 
coming  a  gwKl  everyday  speller  is  to  Many  well  intentioned  parents  — 
limit  his  spelling  instruction  to  basic  and  some  teachers  —  have  ways  to  keep 

textbooks  in  spelling.  Never  encourage  children  from  learning  to  spt‘11  or  from 
him  to  pr(K)fread  his  letters,  reports,  and  ht'coming  better  spellers.  The  dozen 
other  writings  because  that  would  make  ways  discussed  above  are  only  a  few 
him  aware  of  his  needs.  And  never  samples.  If  children  have  become  emo- 
teach  him  to  correct  his  errors  bv  apply-  tionally  involved  with  spelling  errors, 
ing  what  he  learned  in  his  spellers,  be-  they  are  hopelessly  frustrated  bv  these 
cause  he  may  learn  to  spell  thousands  of  practices.  If  thev  have  undetected 
additional  words.  hrain  injuries  which  handicap  them  in 

12.  Spelling  crimes  and  punishment,  learning  to  siiell,  they  flee  fr(»m  the 
To  get  the  child  to  take  an  interest  in  very  thought  of  writing.  On  the  other 
correct  spelling,  make  his  punishment  hand,  if  they  are  blessc-d  with  superior 
fit  his  crime.  Denv  him  recess  periods,  intelligence  and  emotional  stability, 
force  him  to  stav  after  school,  make  him  they  may  survive  mistreatment  and  be- 
drill  on  words  at  home  —  punish!  come  good  spellers. 
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Handcrafts  for  Elementary  Bchoola. 
By  Frank  C.  Moore,  Carl  H.  Hamburger,  and 
Anna-Laura  Kingrc-tt.  N.  Y.  D.  C.  Heath. 
19S5.  $S.OO 

It  if  nr>t  necessary  at  this  late  date  to  de¬ 
fend  or  emphasize  the  place  of  handwork  in 
the  modem  scheme  of  education.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
growth  of  the  handwork  program  and  the 
extension  of  the  crafts  in  the  elementary 
school.  This  book  is  designed  as  a  hand 
book  fur  teachers  and  it  provides  practical 
guidance  in  the  teaching  and  performance 
of  craftwork.  The  material  presented  pro- 
vid<f  the  fundamentals  of  craft  experiences 
in  such  mt'dia  as  paper,  ceramics,  wood, 
metals,  textiles,  graphic  arts,  and  leather. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  suggestions 
for  the  teacher  and  the  projects  described  arc 
those  chosen  by  children.  Teachers  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  crafts  will  find 
the  book  most  helpful  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  many  projects  new  to  them. 

WiLUAM  P.  Sears 

An  Illuatrmted  Hlatory  of  Science. 
By  F.  Sherwwx]  Taylor.  Illustrated  by  A.  R. 
Thomson.  N.  Y.  Frederick  A.  Praeger. 
1955.  $5.00 


The  American  West.  By  Lucius  Beebe 
and  Charles  Clegg.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton. 
1955.  $12.50. 

This  large  picture  book  tells  the  story  of 
the  American  West  through  some  one  thous¬ 
and  pictures  and  a  running  text.  The  authors 
very  aptly  sub-title  the  volume,  "The  Pic¬ 
torial  Epic  of  a  Continent”,  and  it  is  just 
that.  All  the  rigors,  the  brutality,  the  viril¬ 
ity,  and  the  demccracy  of  the  frontiers  stand 
out  in  these  graphic  illustrations  and  in  the 
lively  text.  An  excellent  collateral  volume  for 
school  and  college  libraries. — William  P. 
Sears 

Social  Foundations  of  Education.  By 
William  O.  Stank*y,  B.  Othanel  Smith,  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Benne,  and  Archibald  W.  Anderson. 
N.  Y.  The  Dryden  Press.  1955.  $5.90. 

The  purpose  of  this  comprehensive  and 
well-ordered  volume  is  to  ac<|uaint  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  social  forces  that  influence  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  education¬ 
al  enterprise  is  affected  by  them.  As  such, 
the  book  should  be  a  very  useful  tool  in  the 
training  of  teachers  as  well  as  in  the  further 
education  of  teachers  in  service.  Most  of  the 
educational  questions  chosen  for  examination 
are  controversial  ones,  and  the  authors  have 


Here  is  a  volume  that  teachers  of  science 
will  want  to  read.  In  1953,  Dr.  Sherwood 
Taylor,  a  celebrated  British  authority  on  the 
history  of  science,  delivered  the  C^hrlstmas 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  These  lec- 
tun's  are  now  presented  in  book  form  and 
sup<*rbly  illustrated  by  A.  R.  Thomson,  R.A. 
Dr.  Taylor  divides  his  material  into  six  sec¬ 
tions:  The  First  Beginnings  of  Science;  Ex¬ 
perimental  Science  Begins;  Science  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century;  The  Refounding  of  the 
Sciences;  The  Beginning  of  the  Harvest;  and 
Science  Takes  the  Lead.  The  whole  majestic 
sweep  of  the  development  of  science  is  caught 
in  these  stimulating  and  authoritative  lec¬ 
tures. — William  P.  Seari 


attempted  to  present  opposing  views  in  order 
to  highlight  the  facts  and  outline  the  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  various  sides.  Rather  extensive 
selections  are  given  to  allow  each  position  to 
be  set  forth  in  detail  and  to  avoid  the  mis¬ 
interpretations  that  do  often  occur  in  the  ab 
sence  of  sufficient  context.  The  organization 
provides  for  five  major  udections;  The  School 
as  a  Social  Institution;  The  School  and  the 
Structure  of  the  Community;  American  Ideals 
and  Cxinflicts  and  the  Social  Function  of  the 
School;  Social  Aspects  of  the  School  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Pedagogical  Method;  and  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Teaching  Profession.  The  au¬ 
thors  report  that  an  experimental  edition  was 
used  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for  a  period 
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of  four  years.  This  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
the  careful  and  refined  state  of  the  volume. 
— WiLUAM  P.  Sears 

Paychoanalyaia  Today.  By  ARostino 
Gemelli,  O.F.M.,  M.D.  N.  Y.  P.  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy  &  Sons.  1955.  $3.50 

Here  is  a  very  valuable  little  book.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  Italian  priest 
and  physician  who  has  long  been  recognized 
in  his  own  land  for  his  intellietual  prowess 
and  his  scientific  interests.  In  this  volume, 
written  for  the  layman,  he  gives  a  brief  and 
lucid  intrcMluction  and  orientation  to  the 
teachings  of  Freud  and  Jung  and  the  various 
forms  that  their  theories  of  psychoanalysis 
have  taken  today.  The  summary  of  Freud’s 
approach  to  psychoanalysis  is  especially  good. 
The  author  provides  a  terse  and  reasonable 
statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
view  tm  modern  psychoanalysis.  The  third 
section  of  the  work  is  a  commentary  on  the 
teachings  of  Pius  XII  with  regard  to  psycho¬ 
analysis. — William  P.  Sears 

A  Night  to  Remember.  By  Walter  Ixird. 
N.  Y.  Holt.  1955.  $3.50 

The  amazing  and  tragic  story  of  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  is  vividly  told  in  this  concise  and  grip¬ 
ping  book.  At  11:40  P.M.,  on  April  14, 
1912,  the  "unsinkable”  Titanic  struck  an 
iceberg  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  began  to 
sink.  By  8:50  A.M.  the  next  morning,  all 
was  over  and  the  last  of  the  705  survivors 
of  the  2,207  alward  had  been  picked  up  from 
the  icy  sea.  llie  story  of  the  ill-fated  ship 
has  been  told  again  and  again,  but  Walter 
Lord’s  objective  narrative  is  certainly  among 
the  most  accurate  and  breathless  accounts. 
— William  P.  Sears 

Man  in  Contemporary  Society.  By  the 
Contemporary  Civilization  Staff  of  Columbia 
College,  Columbia  University.  Volume  I. 
N.  Y.  Columbia  University  Press.  1955. 
$7.50 

First  and  foremost,  tribute  must  be  paid 
to  the  staff  of  the  Contemporary  Civilization 
Course  of  Columbia  College  for  the  careful, 
painstaking,  and  scholarly  work  that  they 
have  done  over  the  years  to  provide  teaching 
materials  and  rich  conU-nt  fur  the  young  men 
of  that  college.  Those  in  teacher  education 
can  look  with  envy  and  with  admiration  to 
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the  contributions  of  this  group.  The  present 
all-inclusive  volume  of  readings  is  a  source 
book,  and  a  very  rich  one,  arranged  under 
three  headings  —  Man,  Mind,  and  Culture; 
Self,  Person,  and  Society;  The  Anatomy  of 
Society:  Community  and  Polity.  Upon  this 
broad  pattern,  writings  have  been  selected 
that  aptly  convey  the  basic  issues  underlying 
the  concepts  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
W'estern  society. — William  P.  Sears 

Retreat  from  Learning.  By  Joan  Dunn. 
N.  Y.  McKay.  1955.  $3.00 

The  salc-s  of  The  BlackhttarJ  Junxie  and 
of  Why  Johnny  Can't  Read  may  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  author  of  this  b(M>k  to  put  in  her 
two  cents.  Retreat  from  learning,  by  Juan 
Dunn,  purposes  to  tell  "why  teachers  can't 
teach.”  It  is  also  labelled  "a  case  history." 
Miss  Dunn  taught  in  a  New  York  City  high 
school  for  about  four  years  and  gave  it  up 
as  a  bad  Job.  Good  luck  to  her  in  her  new 
Journalistic  ventures.  She  presents  Mime  iso¬ 
lated  cases  of  pixtr  schiMil  administration, 
poor  teacher  performance,  and  worse  pupil 
behavior.  On  the  basis  of  her  experiences 
she  decided  to  leave  the  teaching  profession 
and  now  she  tells  you  and  me  all  alwut  it. 
The  volume  lacks  the  evil  punch  of  The 
Blackboard  Jungle  and  the  misplact‘d  zeal  of 
Why  Johnny  Can't  Read. 

William  P.  Sears 

Paychotberapy  and  Personality  Change. 
Felited  by  Carl  R.  Rogers  and  Rosalind  F. 
Dymond.  University  of  C'hicago  Press.  1954. 
$6.00 

The  senior  authors  earlier  books  on  psy¬ 
chotherapy  are  well  known  to  most  profes¬ 
sional  people.  The  presi-nt  volume  is  the 
first  study  to  provide  scientific  evidence, 
based  on  ade<|uate  methfals  and  controls,  that 
people  do  change  as  a  result  of  psychothera¬ 
py.  The  study  is  based  on  a  group  of  people 
who  came  to  the  counseling  center  of  the 
University  of  (Chicago  to  seek  help  with  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  Batteries  of  tests  were  given 
both  before  and  after  therapy,  and  again 
after  a  follow-up  pericxl  to  determine  what 
changes,  if  any,  had  occurred.  In  all,  thir¬ 
teen  studies  are  reported,  each  investigating 
a  different  hypothesis  as  to  change.  5>everal 
include  excerpts  from  reported  inti-rviews. — 
S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  CoU.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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The  Crlele  of  the  Middle  Claes.  By 
Henry  Graytnn.  N.  Y.  lUmhart.  1955. 
$3.50 

Social  theoriftk  durinK  the  patt  century 
have  fre<juently  diveutved  the  “middle  clatf” 
and  its  role  in  the  locial  order.  Proft'ttor 
Grayion,  in  thii  considered  bcxik,  presents 
some  new  and  illuminatinK  concepts  and 
stresses  the  point  that  the  middle  class  man 
has  U-en  the  yeast  in  society  who  has  caused 
the  whole  loaf  to  rise.  'I  he  author  very  care¬ 
fully  traces  the  impact  of  the  middle  class  on 
the  various  epochs  of  civilization,  and  more 
rsptx'ially  in  the  economic  front.  Some  very 
searchinK  ((uestions  are  raised  in  the  conclud- 
ing  chapters.  Will  the  leaveninK  influeiHC 
of  the  middle  class  lx*  reduced  to  impoU'nce 
in  th<-  struRicle  axainst  entrenched  economic 
and  political  privilege?  Mow  Ix-st  can  the 
dynamics  of  individual  freedom  function  in 
organi/c-d  society?  Sc'veral  possibilities  for 
future  development  are  presented  and  the 
dangers  and  difliculties  in  each  are  pointed 
out. - WlI.IJAM  P.  Sl-ARS 

The  Fabuloua  Phonograph.  By  Boland 
Griatt.  Philadelphia.  J.  H.  l.ippincott. 
1955.  $4.95 

I'he  amazing  history  of  the  phonograph, 
from  tin  foil  to  higher  high  fidelity,  is  de¬ 
lightfully  told  in  this  volume.  Roland  Ck'Iatt, 
the  New  York  lulitor  of  i/igh  Fidelity,  has 
demonstrated  the  use  of  sound  research  tech¬ 
niques  as  he  gathered  the  data  for  this  his- 
Uny,  In  his  presentation,  he  shows  a  keen 
appreciation  for  the  phonograph’s  cultural 
importance  in  our  society.  Here  is  the  story 
of  the  inventors  who  developed  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  entrepreneurs  who  prr»moted  it, 
and  the  musicians  who  transformcxl  a  gadget 
into  a  truly  musical  instrument. 

William  P.  Sears 

Aaron  Copland.  By  Julia  Smith.  N.  Y. 
E.  P.  DutUm.  1955.  $5.00 

The  author  of  this  Ixxik  salutes  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  compoMT,  Aaron  Copland,  to 
American  music  and  gives  a  critical  review 
of  his  work.  C'/opland  is  one  of  the  really 
great  among  contemporary  composers,  and 
Julia  Smith  sees  in  his  compositions  the 
divine  spark  of  genius.  Carefully,  she  fol¬ 
lows  Copland  through  the  various  periods  of 
his  development. — William  P.  Sears 
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British  History  Displayed,  1688-1953. 
By  Margaret  M.  Elliot.  N.  Y.  Cambridge 
University  Pre-ss.  1955.  $2.50 

Intended  to  cover  one  year's  syllabus  in 
secondary  school  history,  this  text  deals  with 
the  history  of  England  from  the  days  of  the 
Glorious  Revolution  to  the  preumt.  The  book 
was  written  in  England  for  use  in  English 
schools  and  is  now  issued  in  this  country  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press.  It  will  be 
interesting  for  American  teachers  of  the 
social  studies  to  examine  this  volume  as  a 
teaching  aid.  The  volume  will  also  provide 
much  in  the  way  of  background  materials  for 
American  teachers  and  their  pupils. 

William  P.  Sfarb 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Boport  Syitem  reqiiires  mcxv  thinking  and  less  wr.dng  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  tr  .cher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  rea'ting.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Litaratnre:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Litaratnra  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  hlack  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  speUing  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Ontlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 
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